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What Price Progress? 


C. H. McCLOY 


State University of lowa 


cal education is a fascinating subject to any philo- 

sophically minded person. Historical accounts of 
the methods advocated, of explanations advanced to 
justify them, and of objectives thought to be important, 
are especially interesting. I shall have no time in this 
paper to trace in detail the rise and fall of these chang- 
ing philosophies of physical education. I shall attempt 
only to cite a few of the significant trends in our own 
times, which seem to me to be related to my subject, 
and to comment upon them. 

For the purposes of this discussion we shall need to be 
able to think together in terms of objectives, and for the 
sake of simplification, I shall divide objectives of physica] 
education roughly into four types according to their 
primary emphases. 

1. Education of the physical. This implies physiologi- 
cal changes for the betterment of the organism of the 
whole. This is education in the sense that it is a leading 
out or improving of at least one part (and by far the 
largest part) of the organism. 

2. Education in terms of increased skills of performance 
in appropriate activities. 

3. Education in terms of the betterment of character 
and personality. 

4. Education in terms of an improved cultural status. 

All of these large objectives, of course, imply the 
acquisition of the specific areas of knowledge that are 
germane to their adequate attainment. 

Unfortunately some writers and teachers in the field 
of physical education have seemed to state or imply that 
there is an incompatibility between some of these major 
classes of objectives—that one could not seek the one 
if he chose to pursue the other. This has often resulted in 
heated controversy and violent fluctuations of philosophy, 


sometimes, it has seemed to me, to the detriment of 
progress. 


Epes history of the philosophy of physical education 
may be roughly divided into two eras—before Thorn- 
dike and after Thorndike. From the beginnings of the 
recorded history of physical education, long before the 
Christian era, to about 1913, physical education was 
physical education. In the city state of Attica in the sixth 
century B. C. education stressed “music and gymnastics” 
for children. Much of what the devotees of the recent 
“educational” movement in our field are emphasizing now 


iz history of the progressive development of physi- 


Presidential address presented before the American Association for 
Health and Physical Education, April, 1938, Atlanta. 
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was not so much a part of the gymnastics but of the mu- 
sic, or povoixy, which included some dancing, dramatics, 
singing, and instrumental music as well as the funda- 
mentals of language, mathematics, and history. There 
was no controversy over education of the physical vs. 
education through the physical—they did both and did 
them fairly well. Unhampered by a host of technical 
educational-psychological terms and shibboleths, they 
participated vigorously and whole-heartedly, without 
too much conscious concern for “concomitant learnings,” 
“felt needs,” “readiness to conduct,” or the “creative 
approach.” Content varied from age to age, but this type 
of emphasis was still the common one thirty years ago. 

The Swedes, somewhat before the turn of the century, 
introduced an “educational” terminology, but education 
to them meant bodily control, the ability to perform 
kinesiologically complicated movements with accuracy 
and precision, and what we now commonly call good 
body mechanics—in a word, skills. 

Later, under the influence of William James, we stressed 
education as applied to the building of certain habits of 
conduct, especially hygienic conduct, and the develop- 
ment of a set of emotions that were in harmony with our 
ideals—this last via the James-Lange theory of the 
relationships of bodily expressions and emotional pat- 
terns. Yet the content was still strongly physical in its 
emphasis. 

This period was followed or accompanied by a period 
of emphasis upon sports and games (with the women 
usually including some form of the dance as well). This 
was partly a response to the then currently believed 
recapitulation theory promulgated by G. Stanley Hall. 
We still thought in terms of body-mind dualism, and 
spoke feelingly of a strong mind in a strong body. 

Professor Thorndike provided the educational cata- 
lyzer that changed much of this. In 1913, he published the 
first educational psychology that made sense to most 
physical educators. We saw increasingly greater educa- 
tional possibilities in our work, and responded to them, 
aS a movement, with enthusiasm. Dewey, Kilpatrick, 
Charters, the project method, the child-centered school, 
the creative approach, and more recently the progressive 
education movement threw successive bomb-shells into 
our ranks, creating consternation upon the part of some, 
and stimulating others to more creative thinking. In-. 
trigued by the manifold possibilities for “education,” a 
number of somewhat divergent schools of thought arose, 
not all of them mutually exclusive. Some strove the more 
valiantly to crusade for an education that was primarily 
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physical, for more strength and better bodies, as a path- 
way to better physical and emotional health. Some sought 
primarily to prepare for the increased amount.of leisure 
that was coming upon us. Some tried to combat the 
physically disintegrating forces of our civilization, and 
stressed better body mechanics, dynamic as well as static. 
A few stressed character education and the development 
of personality. These groups experimented with the proj- 
ect method, the “creative approach,” and now the pro- 
gressive education movement. 

Since the time of the early Greeks, culture has seldom 
been a major objective in physical education except upon 
the part of the more passionate devotees of the dance. 
In general it has been neglected entirely or assumed to 
be a probable concomitant learning. 

At first, these multiple objectives arose as expansions 
of the program of education of the physical—the major 


core program that dominated physical education for 2500 
years. More recently they have in many places become 
a cult of their own—with the physical mechanism ap- 
parently thought of only as a convenient tool for moving 
the child from place to place in order that this more 
highly refined “education” might be achieved; and edu- 
cation of the physical body itself has been more and 
more neglected. I have recently observed a number of 
programs that involved very little of the physical— 
hardly more than a laboratory period in chemistry— 
and less than one in shop. 


N quest of the educational, we seem chiefly to have 

invaded the cultures of other disciplines—music, art, 
literature, and drama to such an extent that some en- 
thusiasts seem to be considering divorcing plain physical 
education entirely in order to ally themselves exclusively 
with the fine arts. Many teachers are. confused and be- 
wildered. They have lost much of their faith in what 
they were once taught, but they have found little to 
substitute for it. 

Let us turn to a consideration of certain facts. 

1. All recent competent biological and psychological 
thinking has stressed the fact that the human animal is 
one united, integrated organism—not a linkage of a mind, 
a body, and a soul. The present day physical educator 
who is trained in biology, physiology, and psychology, 
and who works with this whole organism perhaps more 
than any other educator, has had borne in upon him 
what this intimate integration of brain, central and 
sympathetic nervous systems, glands, muscles, and viscera 
really means in terms of the essential unity of man; and 
he is aware that this organism is both the instrument 
itself and the performer. 

2. To obtain a really adequate performance, we must 
have a Satisfactory instrument. The world’s greatest 
cornetist could not draw fine music from a bazooka, and 
even Kreisler cannot play concertos on a saw. If this 
instrument of education, the physical organism, is to be 
adequate for great educational music, there are certain 
prerequisites that must be met, such as strength and en- 
durance, physical and mental health, and certain attitudes 
and habits. 
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3. But even on the finest Stradivarius, to elicit 
superior performance, one needs a mastery of techniques 
That requires real teaching, not just responding to wall 
dic “felt needs,” for the felt need of most of the worl 
seems to be for mediocrity or worse. Even the geniys does 
not learn to play by successive explosions of “¢ 
activity”; even the Kreislers must spend long hours drill. 
ing on the reading of music, on fingering and bowing, oy 
scales, and on the mastery of music already prepared by 
the masters. 


Ui to this point, I doubt if there would be much majo; 
disagreement. From here on, however, I tread up 
more controversial ground. 

4. Good teaching demands active teacher participatio, 
and leadership in the organizing and teaching situation, 
and much active coaching of the best type. This woul 
seem to be denied by the philosophy of the progressive 
education movement which in practice seems to assump 
that the activities should be proposed by the pupils, ang 
that the teacher should take part only when a “fe 
need” appears on the part of the pupil. (I wonder what 
would have been the effect upon its popularity if pro. 
gressive education had been named haphazard education 
instead! ) 

In support of this demand for teacher activity in op. 
ganizing and teaching, let us consider for a moment 
certain parallels with classroom instruction. 

a) In most subjects it has been found desirable t 
provide a curriculum which organizes and presents the 
subject matter in a reasonably logical and psychological 
order. Outlines, syllabi, tests, and reference books are 
provided. The high school student learns in a month the 
essential facts and theories of evolution that it took 
Darwin twenty years to collect and formulate. Fey 
schools, indeed, would think it advisable simply to turna 
biology class loose with Nature—even where nature is 
concentrated in a laboratory—with nothing else as or- 
ganized equipment than native curiosity and a discussion 
leader. Much capital has been made of Mark Hopkins 
on the end of a log, but I doubt if a careful investigation 
would show that he just sat there, waiting for the pupil 
to give birth to a felt need. I rather think that he would 
have had a plan and that he would have done something 
positive about it. I doubt if he would have taught on 
subject with little change for eight years, as we some 
times do with basketball, or if he would have introducel 
something in the fourth grade not needed until the tenth 
grade or later, as some schools have done with bowling 

b) The curriculum having been established, teaches 
are taught how to teach so that a maximum number d 
pupils will become skilled in the subject matter and ther 
will be a minimum number of illiterates. 

c) Good teachers concern themselves with the mastery 
of subject matter as well as with the development ¢ 
creative and analytical powers and do not believe that th 
one precludes the development of the other. Stressing onl) 
the freedom of the child to develop tends to produce: 
large group of individuals who are badly educated anil 
who possess little systematized knowledge, and who hatt 
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ver learned to practice any measure of self-discipline. 
" believe that we as teachers of physical education 
must guard against the temptation to become haphazard 
educators, and to act merely as gymnasium custodians 
and discussion chairmen. I believe that we need a Te- 
newed study of how to teach, to the end that we attain the 
maximum of desired results. ; 

Leaving these parallels of classroom instruction, let 
us return to the major argument. 

5. We may speak of two general arrangements of 
functions in education, the horizontal and the vertical. 
The horizontal ones are those sought to a greater or lesser 
degree by all teachers. These are such things as good 
citizenship, character, personality, general culture, and 
perhaps health. The vertical ones are those peculiar to 
a given discipline, such as mathematics, English litera- 
ture, or French. While the horizontal objectives should 
be sought by all teachers, the good teacher usually sticks 
to his own subject in the vertical field. We hear much 
of the need for integration, but I believe that this should 
be largely in the horizontal fields, not in the vertical. 
No good English teacher tries to include mathematics, 
music, and physics in a literature course, but many 
physical educators are at present guilty of just that type 
of thing. By using one-third or more of the two all-too- 
short school periods per week for class discussion, they 
try to accomplish in the gymnasium that “purposing, 
planning, projecting, etc.” which is the concern of the 
classroom teachers for five or six periods each day. Or 
they are trying to appropriate the fields of musical appre- 
ciation, of graphic arts, of dramatics, and sometimes, 
apparently, of general artistic temperament to complicate 
the relatively simple routine of the non-professional 
dancing of school children. 

I have no quarrel with all of this if it does not detract 
from the major values of physical education itself. But 
physical education has a major contribution in its own 
right which none of the other disciplines even attempt 
to duplicate. I have seen many programs of physical edu- 
cation, so called, that were one-tenth physical education, 
five-tenths wasted time, and four-tenths everything else. 
I believe that it is time to take stock of the peculiar and 
unique contributions of physical education and to give a 
great deal more attention to them than we have seemed to 
do recently. Let us seek the horizontal objectives, surely, 
but let us stick more closely to our own field in the 
vertical. 

6. A half century ago, “culture” was thought to be 
something obtained largely from an education in the 
classics, philosophy, literature, and mathematics. A few 
college professors and presidents who continue to dwell 
in the academic middle ages still hold to that belief. 
But to most of the educated folk, each subject has its own 
cultural contribution, and the thoughtful teacher should 
attempt to inculcate in his students the culture peculiarly 
belonging to his subject. He will try to lead his pupil to 
think about the subject matter, to utilize it in his think- 
ing about the phenomena he is constantly meeting in life, 
and will attempt to inculcate such mastered skills, under- 
standings, and appreciations as will develop in the pupil 
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the cultural residuum peculiar to that special discipline. 

But here too physical educators have tended to wander 
far afield, and have tried to lean upon the cultural values 
of music, dramatics, and the arts. Is physical education 
so culturally poverty stricken as that? I do not believe 
it. The cultural aspects of physical education are not the 
same as those in other fields, just as those of mathematics 
differ from those of music, but they are as real as they 
are unique. In view of the essential unity of the total 
psycho-motor organism, what of the cultural values of 
perfect bodily control, of graceful locomotion, of the 
ability to swim easily for miles on end? What of the 
ability to strike a golf ball, to play tennis or badminton, 
hockey or basketball with such perfect control as to 
look and feel like a phrase of music perfectly played? 
What of the ability to dive, to jump, to throw with co- 
ordinated perfection? What of the ability to dance, 
whether it be to reproduce the dances of the great masteis 
or for self-expression, either at the autonomic level of 
spontaneous tap dancing or at the level of beautiful and 
artistic improvisations? What of the development of a 
beautiful body and of perfect organic health as an aid to 
that first great cultural fundamental—a well-integrated 
personality? The cultural possibilities of physical edu- 
cation have been well presented by Williams, by Lloyd, 
and others, and I need not enlarge upon them here; but 
I do want to plead for our own culture as a major ob- 
jective. If we deliver our own culture adequately, we 
shall have little time in the program of physical education 
for those of other subjects. 

7. As a profession, we tend to belong to one of two 
schools—the throw-out-the-ball group, or the perfection- 
ists. But to do an adequate job, neither of these method- 
ologies will suffice. We need to add an understanding of 
the potentialities and of the limitations of humanity. Not 
every girl is a potential Helen Wills, nor should she be 
trained for national championships; we must recognize 
her limitations as we teach her. But just because she 
is no Helen Wills is not an excuse merely to toss her a 
tennis racket and a ball and send her forth to find out 
how to play as best she can. If we are going to teach her 
tennis at all, we much teach it sufficiently well that she 
will develop maximum skills in the shortest possible time, 
that she may derive the maximum pleasure and satisfac- 
tion from her playing. Mechanical drill on mimetic tennis 
skills is not the answer—but neither is the make-the- 
equipment-available, wait-for-a-felt need, unhampered 
trial-and-error process. We must not only decide what 
we are going to teach, but we must teach it as well as we 
can (not just permit the pupils to learn as best they can), 
keeping our instruction geared to the potentialities and 
present abilities of our pupils, coaching the motor morons 
so that they may progress to the limits of their abilities 
and have as much satisfaction as it is humanly possible 
for them to have, but not depriving the motor geniuses of 
the extra finishing touches and opportunities that their 
added brilliance needs. ; 

As teachers, we shall never attain to our ideals, and we 
are apt, in consequence, to feel a sense of failure. We 

(Continued on Page 327) 
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“Oh, a song by the fire. . .” 


College and University Outing Clubs 


CASUAL perusal of current books, popular pe- 
riodicals, and newspapers, whether it be the 
news items, sport pages, rotogravure and maga- 

zine sections, or advertisements, impresses one with the 
great amount of thinking and writing devoted to out-of- 
doors recreation. But the interest in this form of recre- 
ation is not limited to thinking and writing. A large 
part of conversation, and what is most important, a 
goodly portion of the leisure time of increasing numbers 
of people is concerned with recreation in the open. The 
types of outdoor activities are well known to all of us; 
hiking, camping, sailing, cycling, hunting with a camera, 
picnicking, skiing, skating, rock climbing, and canoeing 
are just a few. 

The appeal of Nature is the same now as it has always 
been, and the equipment for living simply and efficiently 
in the open remains unchanged—pack, ax, paddle, 
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rugged clothes, and a willingness to accept the challenge 
to make one’s own way. To most city dwellers with 
even the smallest spark of vitality the opportunity to 
offset the deadening effect of urban occupation and row 
tine is gladly accepted once they have had just a taste. 
While winter sports may be more colorful and spectact- 
lar, there are a great variety of spring, summer, and fall 
recreations with the same fundamental urge and the same 
deep satisfactions found therein. 


Colleges and the 1.0.C.A. 


Without question some of the greatest centers of intet- 
est in the outdoor movement may be found right in out 
colleges and universities. It is estimated that there att 
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at present approximately seventy-five institutions _of 
higher learning which have organized outing or hiking 
clubs. Some thirty-five of these clubs, mainly in eastern 
schools, are members of the Intercollegiate Outing Club 
Association. Membership in these groups ranges from 
thirty to one thousand, the membership of the Dartmouth 
Outing Club. 

The I.0.C.A. was founded in 1932 when twenty-four 
delegates representing eight colleges met to consider var- 
ous phases of outing club work. Three times a year a 
bulletin containing programs and plans of member clubs, 
trail gossip, and practical outing club information is 
issued. The organization has one officer, the executive 
secretary, and an executive committee composed of the 
executive secretary, conference chairman, and college 
week chairman. The conference chairman is in charge of 
the annual conference held each spring, and the college 
week chairman heads the committee in charge of the fall 
meeting. 

The organization is greatly interested in aiding the 
growth of outdoor groups in colleges, and will give as- 
sistance to non-members as well as to members. Dues 
are $2.50 per year for member clubs. John R. Bergstrom, 
of Union College, the present Executive Secretary, is 
working on a plan to establish regional groups under the 
1.0.C.A. Each regional group will operate independently 
and have its own executive secretary. Yet there will be a 
regular exchange of ideas and participation in I.0.C.A. 
affairs through the regional heads. The Denison Univer- 
sity Outing Club is a leader in the college outing move- 
ment in Ohio, and the Allegheny Outing Club has spon- 
sored district meetings and is assisting several colleges 
in western Pennsylvania in organization plans. 

The rest of this article will be concerned with the or- 
ganization, facilities, equipment, programs, and special 
problems of twenty-six college and university outing clubs 
which were kind enough to supply information sought by 
the writer.* In addition, some suggestions for starting a 
club will be given. The latter are 
based on the actual experiences of 
founding the Allegheny College Out- 
ing Club. 

How They Began 

In the majority of cases college 
outing clubs have been organized by 
the students themselves. In others the 
inauguration resulted through the 
joint efforts of faculty and students. 
In a few instances faculty alone were 
responsibile. The stated purpose in 
most cases was to promote interest 
and active participation in out-of- 
doors activities. Student initiative and 
responsibility is a dominant char- 
acteristic of all clubs. 


Types of Organizations 
There are three distinctive types 
of club administration. The first and 
probably the most common is that in 


* List of colleges and universities at end 
of article. 
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which it is administered entirely by students. The second 
finds practically this same arrangement, but with a fac- 
ulty advisor added to the governing body. In the third 
(girls’ colleges), the club is affiliated with the Athletic 
Association and subject to the control of this body. 

As far as club policy and function is concerned, most 
frequently the supreme authority is vested in an execu- 
tive council or board usually composed of the officers, 
faculty advisor—if the club has one—and committee 
chairmen. These chairman head such important commit- 
tees as membership, cabin and trail, program, publicity, 
and equipment. Cabin and trail is usually the largest 
and most important committee. In its hands fall the 
use, maintenance, and development of the club cabins 
and trails. 


Membership 

Membership in the various clubs ranges from thirty, 
the maximum permitted in the Pine Manor Club, to one 
thousand in the Dartmouth Outing Club. In the majority 
of cases there are definite requirements for membership. 
The most common ones are: the payment of club dues, 
showing an interest in outing activities, and participating 
in club outings. In several cases more specific require- 
ments are set up, such as hiking specified distances, work- 
ing on a club project, going on an “overnight,” and 
cooking in the open. A few clubs put candidates for mem- 
bership on a sort of probation. During this period they 
are called “heelers.” At the end of this time they are 
voted into the organization either by the club council 
or a specified percentage of the active membership. Six 
of the clubs studied have no requirements for member- 
ship, and all students and faculty are automatically mem- 
bers. 

Some clubs have several classes of membership. They 
are: active, heelers, alumni, and honorary. One club 
accepts faculty only on a basis of regular membership, 
granting no special privileges or considerations to these 


The Allegheny Outing Club cabin. 
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worthy folk—a sound arrangement and in keeping with 
the nature of the club. The rest of the clubs have only 
one type of membership, namely, active or regular. Dues 
in the clubs vary from fifty cents a year to two dollars 
plus an initiation fee of one dollar. 


Facilities and Equipment 


A survey of the facilities owned and rented or bor- 
rowed by the clubs is interesting. Here one finds cabins, 
shelters, lodges, farmhouses, miles of developed hiking 
and ski trails, ski jumps, ski tows, and various kinds of 
bodies of water. Dartmouth owns a chain of twenty 
cabins, eight shelters, one hundred and sixty miles of de- 
veloped trails, and two ski jumps. A few clubs own two 
cabins, many just one, and the others, not as fortunate, 
rent or borrow as the occasion demands. The number of 
miles of developed trails begins at one and one-half and 
runs up to Dartmouth’s impressive figure. 

The distance of the main base from campus ranges 
from ninety miles to the campus bases of Williams and 
the University of Colorado. However, one finds most of 
the bases within fifteen miles. Some seek accessibility for 
frequent use, others rugged isolation. 

The handling of the transportation problem shows 
diverse methods in use. The use of private cars is most 
common, with rented trucks and cars, beach wagons, 
snow trains, hiking, and bicycling coming next in order. 


Roasting Leg of Lamb Indian fashion. 


Skidmore uses the school bus, and the Smith outers 
sometimes use taxis. Dartmouth, Vassar, Yale, and the 
Swarthmore girl outers are blessed with the ownership 
of beach wagons. 

No attempt will be made here to give the amount of 
equipment owned by each club, but a list of the items 
should be interesting. It is as follows: blankets, dishes, 
packs, axes, lamps, skis, toboggans, canoes, boats, first- 
aid supplies, maps, ice and roller skates, sleds, bicycles, 
snowshoes, sleeping bags, and books on out-of-door sub- 
jects. Suffice it to say that each club seeks to meet what 
it considers its own equipment needs, and will do so to 
the extent of its financial ability. 
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Activity Preferences 

Hiking and overnights, either at the club cabin or 
rented or borrowed facilities, lead in the matter 
ity preferences. Hiking would naturally 
ity of any outing club. Trips away fro 
that is, a week end spent on a nearby mountai 


of actiy. 
be a basic actiy 
m the main base 
extended trip of any sort, group singing, skating 

skiing are next in the order of popularity. It will be nal 


AcTIvity PREFERENCE SUMMARY 


Manner of Preference Number 
ivi Well times 
Activity Rank Liked Liked Liked 
XPressed 
Hiking 1 1 6 6 9a” 
Overnights 2 1 9 11 21 
Trips Away From 
Base 3 0 4 15 19 
Group Singing 3 6 10 19 
Skating 6 10 3 19 
Skiing 6 2 1 15 18 
Camp Cooking 7 5 8 4 17 
Social Recreation 8 5 6 5 16 
Rides (hay, sleigh) 9 8 2 5 15 
Cycling 10 6 6 2 14 
Discuss Around 
Fire 11 a 6 3 13 
Stories Around 
Fire 12 5 3 4 12 
Trailing 13 2 7 1 10 
Swimming 3 6 1 10 
Riding 5 3 2 10 
Tobogganing 16 6 1 2 9 
Canoe Trips 17 0 4 3 7 
Snowshoeing 18 2 1 1 4 
Breakfast Rides 19 0 0 2 2 
Sailing 20 0 0 2 2 
Cutting Wood 21 0 1 0 1 
Roller Skating 22 0 1 0 1 
Winter Carnival 23 0 0 1 1 
Supper Trips 24 0 1 0 1 
Lectures 25 0 1 0 1 
Winter Sports 
Movies 26 0 0 1 1 
Mt. Climbing 27 0 1 0 1 
1.0.C.A. Activities 28 0 0 i 1 
Working 29 1 0 0 1 
Square Dancing 30 0 0 1 1 
Joint Outing With 
Other Colleges 31 0 0 1 1 


that when it comes to trips away from the base, fifteen 
of the nineteen votes cast were in the “‘Best-Liked” col 
umn. The same is true for skiing, where again fifteen out 
of eighteen votes were found to show this sport as best- 
liked. In one sense trips and skiing are the most popular 
activities because in practically all of the cases they were 
listed as best-liked. 

There is a gradual tapering down in the number 
preferences expressed until one comes to the eighteenth 
ranking activity, snowshoeing. Here there is a sharper 
drop, and from there on the preferences expressed wet 
just single instances. It is interesting to note that in the 
first twelve preferred activities, one finds in the choices 
given selections which represent the best the out-of-doors 
can offer, plus activities which contribute to social and 
personality development. In the former group there ate 
hiking, overnights, longer trips, camp cooking, and wintet 
sports; in the latter, group singing, social recreatio 
(games, parties, etc.), discussions, and talks around the 
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Many lodges and cabins in state or national parks, such as this secluded retreat in Big Santa Anita Can- 
yon in the Sierras, may be used by outing clubs who are not fortunate enough to have their own lodge. 


fire, and various kinds of rides, such as hay, sleigh, etc. 
In the questionnaire the clubs were asked to list their 
major events. Many of these are excellent program sug- 
gestions, and are given below for this reason. They are: 
camping trips te state and national forests, conducting 
a general outing for the entire college, conducting a pic- 
nic for freshmen during “Freshman Week,” winter carni- 
vals, canoe trips, skiing trips between semesters, joint 
outings with other college outing clubs, Decoration Day 
beach outings, ski competitions, I.0.C.A. trips and meet- 
ings, mountain climbing expeditions, and barn dances. 


Unusual Features 

The Allegheny Outing Club plans and executes a picnic 
program for the entire freshmen class. This consists of 
games, hiking, swimming, picnic supper, campfire, group 
songs, a short talk by the deans, and much fellowship. 
This club also sponsors annually an all-college outing 
with a program of winter sports, food, fun, and song for 
faculty and student non-members. 

The University of Colorado Hiking Club issues a 
printed schedule of hikes each semester and is the only 
student organization on campus without a faculty ad- 
visor. Massachusetts Institute of Technology gives a 
“dry course” for skiers in the fall. Middlebury sometimes 
has hiking parties of two hundred or more: the Pine 
Manor Club thrives with practically no equipment or 
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facilities. The Swarthmore Club holds “sleeping bag 
sews.” 

Wellesley sponsors a barn dance for freshmen each 
fall. Square dancing is a feature of the program. At this 
gathering the food is furnished by the college without 
cost. Yale has an inner circle in the club called the Blue 
Shirts. This group is the controlling body of the club. 
Admittance may be obtained by being a regular fellow, 
acting as trip leader on one trip, and by unanimous vote 
of the society. 

In summing up, one cannot fail to be impressed with 
the range and quality of the activities engaged in by 
college outing clubs. Particularly significant is the fact 
that in the majority of cases the choices are made and 
programs carried on entirely by the student members and 
the leaders of their own selection. 


Starting An Outing Club 

Before embarking on definite plans to organize an 
outing club, it is wise to get some indication of the in- 
terest among the students in outing activities. This may 
be accomplished in several ways. Personal talks with 
about fifteen to twenty selected students, followed by a 
meeting with this group and any others who may be 
interested, is one possibility. The next step would he to 
plan a series of Saturday afternoon hikes. 


(Continued on Page 326) 
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HIS article is being written not only that our mem- 

bership may be acquainted with what the American 

Association for Health and Physical Education is 
doing along the lines of promoting educational exhibits, 
but also so that it may open the eyes of our members to 
the possibilities for developing and using such exhibits 
as well as making them aware of the necessity for sav- 
ing materials of all kinds which may some day be of 
great historical value and significance. 

Until 1934 our efforts in the line of exhibits, at least 
at national conventions, had always been in the commer- 
cial field. Since then, organized efforts to promote the 
development of educational exhibits have been proceed- 
ing along two lines. 

On the one hand our national organization is 
encouraging educational exhibits in connection with 
state, district, and national conventions, and on the other 
hand it is locating material which might have signifi- 
cance historically in relation to the development not only 
of our organization but of value in connection with the 
evaluation of our whole field of education. It is doing 
this with the hope that eventually we shall have some- 
where a permanent historical museum for health and phys- 
ical education. Before expanding that idea, it might be 
well to discuss further the first type of educational ex- 
hibit mentioned. 

With the increased emphasis upon visual education 
material, some of us realized that as an organization we 
were missing a big opportunity educationally as well as 
promotionally, so about 1934 we began to expand this 
idea of exhibits at conventions for various reasons: 

1. As teaching aids they are very suggestive. 

2. They help to create interest in the field. 

3. They may present material of value historically, 
physiologically, etc. 

4. They serve as propaganda in the promotion of the 
various phases of our field among (a) our own profession, 
(b) schoolmen and the more academic side of education, 
(c) the layman (business and professional men and 
women, the clergy, clubs, etc.), and thus help to create 
an interest and a better understanding of our aims and 


objectives. 

i we first real attempt at a national exhibit was at 
our St. Louis convention in 1936. The emphasis at 

that time was upon trends in health and physical educa- 
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tion and upon community recreation. A Hobby Exhibit 
featured this attempt. The exhibit last spring at oy 
New York convention was even larger and created g 
great deal of interest. 

During my presidency in 1935-36, each district preg. 
dent was asked to appoint a district chairman of historical 
exhibits whose term of office would extend over several 
years in order to give more permanency to the work. 
These chairmen were supposed to stimulate an interest jp 
this type of exhibit at state and district conventions and 
at the time of the national convention, the chairman jp 
whose district the convention was being held would co. 
operate with the local convention chairman on education. 
al exhibits. From 1934-1937 the writer attempted to 
act as national advisor particularly where the national 
conventions were concerned. 

It would seem that this approach to an interpretation 
of our program is only in its infancy, and presents end- 
less possibilities. Now that we are a Department of 
the N.E.A., interesting exhibits at the various N.E.A. 
conventions should do much to promote a better and 
more comprehensive understanding of our program and 
its aims among the more purely academic minded. 

It is to be hoped not only that valuable material may 
be developed which can later be used as museum mate- 
rial but that through these exhibits a greater interest 
will be developed in actually working out projects for 
such use. There is, in addition, no doubt that much of 
value educationally is being destroyed or lost first be 
cause we fail to realize its historical significance and 
secondly because of lack of space. A permanent mu- 
seum would make it possible to preserve such material 
for posterity. Such a museum might house: 

1. All important historical data having to do with the 
growth and development of our Association; the archives 
of the organization. 

2. A complete library containing copies of all books 
on any phase of our field. 

3. Complete sets of magazines and other publica- 
tions related to our field. 

4. Actual samples of all apparatus heavy and light, 
and all implements used in connection with all of our 
activities. These would be historically valuable as show- 
ing the evolution of our activity program down through 
the years. With our swing from the more formal to 

( Continued on Page 322) 
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Recreation in a Mental Hospital 
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Danville State Hospital, Pennsylvania 


other recreational activities are used in the daily 
programs arranged for patients in hospitals for the 
treatment of mental diseases. 

I say fantastic because it will seem that way to most 
laymen whose knowledge of a mental hospital harks back 
to the traditional “asylum” concept. However, those 
who are informed on this subject know that recreation 
has, in recent years, become an important therapeutic 
agent in our thousand or more hospitals for nervous dis- 
eases. These activities help restore and maintain mental 
health, and, where that is not possible, they help prevent 
or retard further deterioration. 

Few mental hospitals are without at least a rudi- 
mentary program of recreation for their men and 
women. Some have gymnasiums, athletic fields, golf 
courses, equipment, and trained personnel, but those are 
few and far between. Although some form of recreation 
is used practically everywhere, the movement is really 
only in its embryonic stage. Comparison with play pro- 
grams in other types of institutions brings this out very 
emphatically. 

Fundamentally, these people are hospitalized for one 
or both of these reasons: (1) to protect the community 
from asocial behavior, and (2) to protect the individual 
from mistreatment. After admission, the patient receives 
treatment to improve his mental condition, if that is pos- 
sible. Comfortable care must be provided for all cases 
whether for long or short periods of hospitalization. This 
means recreation as well as work, food, shelter, and 
clothing. Too often, in the past, recreation has been 
omitted. The magnitude of this problem is more fully 
appreciated when we consider that these hospitals con- 
tain nearly /500, 000 patients—more than those in all 
other types combined. 
ws the field of physical education, the last ten years 
have seen a gradual trend toward the problem of pre- 
vention and cure of mental disorders through physical 
education. It has been interesting to me to observe this 
swing from the days when convention programs had 
nothing on this subject to the present when no program 
is complete without at least one or two discussions related 
to this field. Mental hygiene, personality disorders, 
character development, signs of mental disturbance, all 
these problems and many more in this field offer immense 
opportunities to the physical education profession. 

On the whole, the best work in this field is being done 


P ister as it may seem, table tennis and many 


1 
To call one of these institutions an insane asylum is inaccurate, 


inappropriate, and improper. Ditto when a mentally disordered person- 


is called “insane,” a legal term. 
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in some of the 170 private mental hospitals. They most 
nearly approach the ideal of supplying each able patient 
with a wholesome, satisfying program of recreational 
activity suited to his need. In our 950 State Hospitals 
and 30 Federal Hospitals, we find only a small number 
with comparable departments of recreation. 


Free-Play Program 


Join me in a tour through a modern State institution 
to observe the recreational phase of hospital life. Let us 
first visit the recreation yard for convalescent male 
patients. The largest percentage of furloughs come from 
this group. Some of these men are well enough to go 
home at an early date. Compared with other groups in 
the hospital, reasoning and judgment are fairly good, 
emotional control is good, and they are the men in the 
hospital who are best able to get along with other people. 
Personal appearance of these men is not much different 
from a normal group except the institutionalized clothing. 
In general, the yard is orderly, with little irrational be- 
havior, and a minimum of unnecessary noise. A large 
variety of mental disorders are found in this group. 

What do we see? A basketball court is before us with 
several men shooting baskets. This part of the yard may 
also be used for softball. If a game of sides is not in 
progress, there are always a few men batting flies or 
playing catch. 

Nothing odd about this, is there? Given a group of 

normal men, equipment, and a diamond, and in a few 
minutes a “big game” is in full swing. Is the same thing 
true of men with disturbed minds? The only difference 
is that we must add leadership to the prerequisites. Why 
add leadership? Because supervision is necessary for 
the purpose of motivation, control, coaching skills, and 
inculcation of proper habits of social behavior. To be 
effective these things must be done when the individual 
is involved in a situation. 
_ Leadership is not so vitally necessary for the normal 
group according to our present conception of normalcy, 
i.e., ability to get along with others. They can give and 
take, control their emotions, respect the rights of others, 
and appreciate right and wrong. Our patients lack these 
qualities to some extent, which creates the problem of 
education in all-round living. We are preparing people 
anew for the stress and strain inherent in the Machine 
Age and our urbanized form of living. To use the term 
of William James, we are making them “tough-minded.” 
We are integrating personalities. That is our goal in each 
case. 
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Other games played in this yard are deck tennis, clock 
golf, badminton, horseshoes, tennis, volleyball, rope and 
iron quoits, shuffleboard, football kicking and throwing, 
and bean bag tossing. In other words, we have here a 
playground “for adults only.” 

When these patients are questioned as to what bene- 
fits they gain from playing games, they mention the 
following: provides a break in a depressing atmosphere 
and dull routine, sleep and eat better, more fun than 
sitting around, gets my mind off my worries, and provides 
opportunities to associate with others. Unless the patient 
is seriously disturbed, he has reasonable periods, knows 
what he is talking about and what is good for him, 
especially if he is among those in the convalescent yard. 
Like all other individuals, these people have their good 
and bad cycles. In this work, it is important to get in 
as much influence as possible during their good moods 
and “go easy” during their turbulent periods. 

Now let’s step into the next yard. This group is known 
as the refractory patients.” They have a greater tendency 
to become violent, excited, and turbulent. Note the in- 
creased amount of noise, hurried walking, tense bodies, 
and taut faces, as compared with the more complacent 
atmosphere in the previous yard. Here is the largest per- 
centage of homicidal and suicidal cases. Most of the 
diagnoses are dementia praecox; hebephrenic type; 
manic-depressive; manic, and paranoid, but there are 
numerous others. 

However, these men can usually get a better volleyball 
team together than the convalescents or at least as good. 
They frequently have fast games among themselves. In 
our swimming classes, we have often found that more 
of these men are able to swim than those in other groups. 
They also pitch rope quoits from the standard distance 
of ten feet, shoot baskets, and play throw and catch 
with a variety of balls such as medicine, basketball, and 
rubber ball. We have tried other games such as croquet, 
bocci, and shuffleboard, but not for long because they 
provide dangerous weapons for men who have assaultive 
tendencies. No such fighting has ever occurred, probably 
because even the most dangerous of individuals becomes 
very human when at play. Concentration on the game 
removes thoughts of fighting, phantasy, and flight. 
Nevertheless, we are playing safe. 

The next yard contains the deteriorated group, some- 
times also called the chronic group. They are charac- 
terized by inactivity, dullness, day-dreaming, depersonal- 
ization, careless dress, and careless personal habits of 
hygiene. Long-standing dementia praecox cases are most 
numerous here. 

Play activities provided for them are shuffleboard, 
quoit pitching, bean bag tossing, basket shooting, and 
softball. Throw and catch in various forms is the pre- 
dominant activity. Simple though the latter may sound 
it is a fundamental of much significance in all our work, 
but particularly for the deteriorated group. First, it lends 
itself very well to our method of motivating patients. 
Second, some form of throw and catch is used in prac- 


2 For mcre detail on this group see A. Kamm, “Physical Education 
for the Disturbed Type of Patient,” Occupational Therapy and Rehabil- 
itation, 15:4 (August, 1936) 225. 
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tically all games and sports. Third, it is simple enoy h 

for any able-bodied patient to tak e 
aw led patient to take part. Fourth, it 

demands active mind-body participation. 

Infirm and aged patients, farm hands, and tubercular 
patients are each segregated and carry on activities simi- 
lar to those already mentioned but graded according to 
their condition. This principle is carried out with all our 
patients. Each is an individual problem and for favorable 
results must be handled entirely as such. Mass produc. 
tion is out of the question, although many institutions 
have to work on this basis. The adaptability of game 
activities is one of the best features about physical eqy. 
cation. Its therapeutic value is thus considerably ep. 
hanced. 

Only one phase of our program has so far been 
covered, i.e., free play. Patients who are not otherwise 
occupied are in these yards morning, afternoon, and jn 
the summer, evenings also, when the weather permits, 
They have the privilege of choosing their games accord- 
ing to their own inclination. The nurses on duty in the 
yards make suggestions where advisable. 

Speaking about nurses, if we should take time to ques- 
tion them about the value of physical education as aq 
therapy for patients, we would find unanimous approval, 
They will tell us that less clothing and other supplies 
are destroyed, less fighting occurs between patients, 
attacks upon employees are less frequent, more work is 
accomplished, an outlet is provided for their emotions, 
there is less fault-finding with the hospital, less likeli- 
hood of these men becoming habitual loafers, and a much 
more pleasant atmosphere prevails. 

Nurses play a very important role in the “free play” 
phase of our program. Not only do these nurses act as 
supervisors of the activities going on in their yards but 
more specifically, they start games, encourage participa- 
tion, take care of equipment, referee and umpire games, 
and coach the men in fundamentals of the game. In my 
opinion the effectiveness of the entire treatment pro- 
gram in an institution depends on the help of the nurses. 


Scheduled Classes 


A division of our program not yet mentioned is the 
regularly scheduled “gym” or physical training classes. 
These classes are more or less of a stepping-stone leading 
to free-play activities. ,Through individual work, we aim 
to create an interest and develop skills to the point where 
they will take part in activities of their own volition. 

The men enrolled in these classes are seldom occupied 
in any other way with the exception of ward duties such 
as bedmaking, housekeeping, and dining room service. 
Convalescents make up about one-sixth of the class en- 
rollment. The balance are from the refractory and de- 
teriorated groups. Two trained nurses are on duty with 
the physical training and swimming classes. A total of 
fifteen to twenty of these are held daily except Sunday. 
The activity periods are one-half hour in length; un- 
balanced minds and bodies must not be unduly fatigued. 
Average class enrollment is fifteen to eighteen patients; 
classes must be small to maintain individual contacts 
and keep them under control. Practically all types of 
mental disorders are found in these groups. 
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We do not have a recreation building or gymnasium. 
Separate exercise rooms for men and women were made’ 
out of rooms in the basements of two buildings. A bowl- 
ing alley and table-tennis table, both homemade, are 
available for the men. The bowling alley is for duck pins 
only. It is not standard size but the boys do enjoy it. 
Other activities offered in these classes are shuffleboard, 
throw and catch, quoit pitching, bean bag tossing, indi- 
vidual contests, group games and from time to time, a 
little calisthenics. 

An informal method of conducting these classes is used. 
The class may appear completely disorganized to a visi- 
tor but all the patients are occupied. Several different 
activities will be going on at the same time with the 
instructors passing from one group to another. 

Swimming classes are similarly informal. Instruction 
is of the individual coaching type. Oftentimes, the 
patient’s condition precludes any instruction for that day 
but there will be others who can be shown a stunt, 
encouraged to swim farther, or to practice a fundamental. 
Progression is much the same as with a normal group 
except that lessons have to be broken into smaller units, 
advancement is, on the whole, much slower, periods must 
be shorter, and fear is a greater problem. 

What has been said about the men is also largely true 
for our women patients. They are segregated, contacted, 
and treated similarly except that activities for them are 
not quite as strenuous or complicated as for the men. 
Social dancing, rope skipping, tap dancing, and table 
games are some of the activities provided for women. 

One important objective of this work has not yet been 
mentioned. We want to develop good physical condition, 
help return the mind to normal, and inculcate good habits 
of social behavior but in addition, we aim to teach the 
man games he can play when he returns to his home. 
If games will help send a man home, they will help keep 
him there. This point is significant. There is a woeful 
lack of recreational experience among our patients. Van 
de Wall has said that our state hospitals are full of people 
who boasted they could get along without play. This 
deficiency is brought out by their meager knowledge 
and inferior skill in games and sports. At any rate, we 
hope their experience in the hospital will have demon- 
strated the value of play and established the habit suffi- 
ciently to maintain it after their furlough. To do this, 
they must be taught the popular games and skills that 
can be used anywhere. If we can accomplish that, the 
patient will, at least, have some pleasant reminders of 
his hospital life to carry with him. 


Special Features 


We have now covered two divisions of our physical 
education program. There are some interesting special 
features. One is the weekly square dance held for our 
patients during the winter season. Usually, nine sets 
(72 patients) are on the floor and spectators number 
two to three hundred. Special classes for instruction 
are conducted about once a week. 

There’s the music! “Salute your partner!” “Corners 
the same!” “Leads, forward and back.” The dance is 
on! For an hour these people will dance old-fashioned 
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quadrilles and lanciers to old-time ballroom tunes played 
by our hospital orchestra. A grand time is had by all. 
These dances have been held for forty-five seasons. 

Another big feature of the indoor season is the weekly 
social party for about fifteen men and fifteen women 
invited from the convalescent wards. These parties last 
for one and a half hours in the evening. Furlougis cause 
a constant turnover in the participants. Activities include 
such group games as musical chairs (marching to Jerusa- 
lem) with several variations, relays, simple skills such 
as dropping beans into a bottle, puzzles, card games, 
dominoes, checkers, dancing, table tennis, and square 
dance instruction. Music is always available. A little 
questioning among the patients has definitely proven the 
value of these socials. ‘ 

In the summer time, twilight softball games are held 
between two picked teams of male patients. These occur 
once or twice per week. Sometimes other patients are 
allowed to watch the games but lately that has been 
eliminated because of hard feelings aroused by razzing 
from the stands. 

Also held during the summer are weekly picnics, and 
from time to time, special parties. Picnics mean food, 
games, and a day of relaxation from routine duties. 


Related Activities 


Before closing this discussion of the recreational phase 
of life in a mental hospital, several diversions should be 
mentioned because they are very closely related to the 
play program of a hospital in their purpose, principles, 
and practices. The first of these is the music department 
which sponsors an orchestra and band, both made up 
of employees. The former is used chiefly during the 
winter season for dances and concerts. Band concerts 
are provided four times a week during the summer. A 
mixed choir of patients practices twice a week in prepa- 
ration for the Sunday and Wednesday evening services. 

Movies play a major role in the patients’ entertain- 
ment program during the winter. Every Tuesday and 
Saturday, beginning early in October and lasting till May, 
talking features, shorts, news-reels, and comedies are 
shown. One performance is held in the afternoon and 
one in the evening. All able patients see the pictures. 

Beginning the first Saturday in May and lasting until 
after Labor Day, the employees’ baseball team plays 
some worthy opponent each week. Once in a while a 
twilight game is played. All able patients are privileged 
to attend the games. Music is furnished by our band. 

Last, but not least, is our occupational therapy de- 
partment. In the O.T. shops, our patients get an oppor- 
tunity to learn a large variety of handicraft skills. 
Special provision is also made for members of these 
classes to enjoy games and sports. 

All in all, this business of being hospitalized looks 
more like taking a vacation than anything else. The sad 
part of it is that too often the vacation is taken too 
late. The best part of it is that recreation has been 


» made available for these people and does offer a great 


many therapeutic benefits to them. The more one plays, 
the sooner will his mental troubles clear up. 
It does pay to play. 
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N THAT land of enchantment which is Sweden in 
midsummer, a group of fifty-two Swedish and Ameri- 
can women, interested in physical education and 

dance, met for a course of special studies in July, 1937. 

Since the earliest days of physical education in America 
there have been firm bonds of interest between the two 
countries. The newer country, in seeking the best in 
ideas and practice in physical education, received gener- 
ously from the older. In Sweden and in America there 
has continued a steady growth of physical education and 
recreation according to the special needs and national 
ideals of each country. The fact that these national ideals 
are similar, with emphasis on developing the richness of 
life for every individual citizen, gives the two countries 
much in common. 

This first course in Sweden for Scandinavian and 
American teachers owed its inception to Mrs. Ingrid 
Holm, who, as the holder of an American-Scandinavian 
fellowship in 1934, visited physical education schools and 
colleges in America. During this first visit and two subse- 
quent ones when Mrs. Holm returned to teach in Amer- 
ica, her conviction grew that each of the two countries 
had a unique contribution to make to the other. She found 
that “modern dance” had an educational development in 


Three modern Swedish girls, 


America and “modern gymnastics” in Sweden, each in 
a way quite outside the experience of the other country. 

The plan of the course at Sigtuna last summer was 
developed by Mrs. Holm and Miss Margaret H’Doubler 
of the University of Wisconsin. The group of twenty-nine 
Americans arrived in Gothenburg in mid-June in high 
holiday spirits. Then followed ten days of travel by de 
luxe bus which gave a most comprehensive introduction 
to Sweden—its natural beauties of blue lakes amid pine 
and birch woods, its extensive program of education for 
adults as well as children, its social problems, and its 
picturesque folk customs. Some incidents of this travel 
must be mentioned. 

There were special demonstrations by groups in phys 
ical education and recreation. There were visits to youth 
hostels and to folk high schools, both of which are 
numerous in Sweden. At one of the latter, Brunsvik, the 
director explained to us the origins and purposes of the 
folk high school movement in Sweden. One aspect of the 
situation, he said, is that employers prefer to deal with 
workers who are educated to understand something about 
problems in economics and in social philosophy, rather 
than with ignorant workers. The group was entertained 
at various times in Swedish homes where the genuine 
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with automobiles, and with bicycles in even greater 
numbers. Literally thousands of youth were speeding 
along on bicycles with camp equipment neatly packed 
aboard. 

The celebration of the coming of midsummer is traced 
far back to a pagan past and the birch is the sacred 
green that is always used for decoration. Sprays of green 
birch were on every bicycle and automobile. Many a 
young birch tree was to be seen being brought from the 
forest for decoration at home. There was not a house 
without its birch trees outlining the doorway. : 

That evening there were elaborate ceremonies in con- —_ 
nection with raising the Maypole in the village square. i 
and gracious hospitality of our hosts added richly to our = The pole was brought by a procession of men and maid- ! 


Hiking is a popular sport in Scandinavia. 


rapidly growing treasure of happy memories. ens, all dressed in the colorful peasant costume. The pole . 
A country which has always been in the possession itself was much decorated with intertwined circular and _ 
of one race abounds in historical landmarks. Glimpses _ heart-shaped wreaths of green, with crossed arrows and 7. 
into the history associated with places visited were given other symbols. Such a pole is raised in every parish. No _ 
from time to time by Mrs. Holm, never in a ponderous matter how much the decorations may vary, there are 
pedagogical way, but in all the drama and color of the usually a cock and a Swedish flag gaily flying a-top. 
ch in most living of events. These poles remain standing until it is time to take them _ 
intry. At Grangarde, motor boats took the group across a down for re-decorating the following year. Such a festive _ 
r Was lake to a point from which we hiked through the forest sight they make through the lovely green countryside! _ 
publer to a “fabod” high up on the _ 
— mountainside. These fabods” — In the province of Dalecarlia, herdsmaids can still be seen blowing this kind of horn when calling | _ 
- high the little mountain-dairy houses the cattle together. 4 
by de which are used only while the 
action cattle and sheep are moved to high a 
| pine pasture for summer feeding. The 
m for hike was made memorable by 
id its many incidents—by the accordion $ 
travel player who seemed to draw the 


loveliest of folk tunes from the 
phys- very forest itself, by the coffee 
youth party in the “fabod” at the sum- 
h are mit, and most of all by that very 
k, the new experience of the mysterious 
of the and elfin light of the Swedish sum- 
of the mer night. 


| with The high point of the trip was 
about reached in the celebration of the _ 
rather Midsummer Day festivals of June \ 4 
ained 23 and 24 in the province of Dale- - 
nuine carlia. The people make as much 


of this festival as Americans do of 
Christmas. Approaching Leksand 
the country roads were teeming 


ley 
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Left, an old country dance. Right, several of the Swedish students arrived at Sigtuna on bicycles. 


The raising of the Maypole is followed by speeches and monies, some deeply and beautifully religious, others 
by singing, dancing, and merry-making the whole night _—_ gay and festive, and all full of meaning to each genera- 
through. tion of Dalecarlians. 

On Midsummer morning the great country churches Sigtuna itself is an idyllic little country town situated 
are filled for the special service, and the psalm singing not far from Stockholm on the shore of lovely Lake 
by the throng of grown-ups and children, all in the lovely = Malar. In the early days the peoples from neighboring 
costumes, gives memories to be cherished always. nations established trading centers in Sweden and each 

It is little wonder to find that a people rejoice with built its own church. The ruins of five of these churches 
great rejoicing upon the coming of the long light nights —_ remain to add great beauty to the little town. 
with their unearthly beauty, after the long months of win- Just as Sigtuna was always involved in the deep 
ter when darkness may come at two in the afternoon. The changes of the times before it was eclipsed in importance 
celebration of Midsummer Day is accompanied by cere- (Continued on Page 328) 


Midsummer is a public holiday in Sweden, marking the climax of the light in this country which lies below the actual region of the midnight 
sun. On June 23 almost every town and little village revives the old ceremony of raising the Maypole, covered with fresh birch leaves and 
garlands of flowers and crowned with ribbons in the national blue and yellow. 
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The Physical Education of Cardiacs 


H. C. ROBINSON, M.D. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ET us begin by stating the physical limits of the prob- 
[ lem presented by cardiac school children. In other 
words, how many are there in this country, state, 
and city. It is estimated that about 1% per cent of 
children of school age have organic heart disease. In the 
United States then, there are approximately 435,000, 
in Michigan 17,000, and in Grand Rapids 400 such 
children. This does not include the large number of 
potential cardiac cripples now suffering or recovering 
from rheumatic fever, chorea, and other infections. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out why this group 
is singled out for special attention. Every one realizes 
that heart disease limits physical endurance and that 
it is made worse by excessive physical strain. We do 
not stop to think so often of the social and economic 
effects. Slightly under 50 per cent of the cases have 
physical limitations to a greater or lesser degree. Many 
of this group face a measure of economic dependence 
and the problems presented by social inadequacy. 


N the modern community with concentration of chil- 
ion in the neighborhood and school, the cardiac cripple 
soon becomes a problem beyond the control of its par- 
ents. Before the age of discretion, over-exertion is the 
usual rule. Once the child reaches the age of understand- 
ing one of two things usually occurs. Either an attempt 
is made to cover up the handicap, or the handicap is 
used to “cover up.” Both courses are undesirable.) At 
this point the classroom and physical education in- 
structors, and perhaps the school nurse and physician, 
enter the picture. If they are aware of the situation and 
awake to the opportunity, much can be done by guidance 
and education to conserve the child. They can further 
the knowledge and cooperation not only of the parents 
but of other more fortunate children in the social and 
school groups. 

This problem has become so important that in Michi- 
gan children whose cardiac status prevents them from 
participating in normal activity, 44 per cent of the entire 
group, are protected by the Crippled Children’s Act and 
entitled to special care and schooling at state expense if 
their parents are unable to stand the cost. 

How to discover cardiacs among school children is not 
an easy task. Many times parents who are aware of the 
handicap of the child withhold the information through 
fear and lack of understanding. I know of no way except 
by routine physical examination of all school children. 
Lacking this, all children below par, showing fatigue, 
shortness of breath on exertion, or abnormal color of 
skin should be made the object of special examination. 
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No: having pointed out the general characteristics 
of the problem which presents itseli, let us turn to 
a consideration of the part the school can play in its 
solution. Our first thought, of course, is that we must 
have a “Five Year Plan,” a program, or something. In 
a sense this is true and in so far as it applies to us it may 
be quite definite and inflexible. It may even be stated 
in a sentence like “Save the cardiac child from himself 
and his environment for society.” 

Attempts at application of any plan to the group, how- 
ever, immediately present great difficulties. Each pupil 
is an individual problem. Heart damage is of all degrees. 
Physical ability is therefore of corresponding variability. 
Were this the only factor there might be some hope of 
a systematic program. There are many other important 
items, however, which must be considered. Let me point 
out briefly a few of them. 

Infection of any sort, from the common cold up, is 
always a real danger to these children. During such 
episodes great modification if not discontinuance of any 
exertion is essential to recovery or even to life. 

Perhaps next in importance comes anemia, so common 
among these children. No great help can come, and 
much damage may be done while it persists. 

Over- and undernutrition are complications. 

Nervous instability, season, sex, age, home conditions, 
physical and mental duties, and social demands enter 
the picture. 

All these factors in one way or another affect the 
child’s metabolism, change the heart’s load, and modify 
its nutrition. Totaled up they alone often mean the 
difference between the making of success or failure in a 
given case. 

Even if everything else were equal in the average 
school it would be rare to find more than one or two in 
a grade with equal cardiac capabilities, just as probably 
there will be a second and seventh-grade pupil capable 
of the same exertion. But, remember, any workable pro- 
gram must take into account the child’s mental age as 
well as physical capacity. High school girls don’t care 
to play with dolls. The result of all this has been for- 
gotten children—the future forgotten men and women. 


eae there must be some safe general rules for 
conduct which may be used by the teacher. There are 
a few such. Let me state them. 

No cardiac cripple should ever enter competitive sport. 

Walking on the level is usually safe in moderate 
weather. 

All except the most severe cardiacs will benefit from 

(Continued on Page 334) 
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Hygiene in a Vocational School 


By 


S. G. OCEAN 


Health Education Department 
Murray Hill High School, New York City 


vocational high schools plays a very vital part 

in the school program. Here will be set forth the 
method of procedure in hygiene as applied to many trades 
and the safety education plan which is provided for each 
shop subject. The type of student who is to form the 
basis of this study, must, however, be continually kept 
in view. 

The vocational high schools accept graduates from 
the elementary and junior high schools and also students 
from other high schools. The student in the vocational 
high school is prepared for a specific trade in accordance 
with the student’s special aptitudes toward manual work. 
Treatment of the subject will be based upon actual shop 
conditions, setting forth in a practical way matters of 
importance to good health, happiness, and efficiency. 

The program of the Murray Hill High School for Build- 
ing and Metal Trades, New York City, is so arranged that 
the student spends a whole morning in the shop. In the 
afternoon he attends the classes in the academic sub- 
jects or, the program may be reversed and the student 
attends academic classes in the morning and shop in the 
afternoon. It must be obvious to everyone that the boy 
who spends all morning in a printing shop bending over 
a case of type forms setting type, or the boy operating 
a linotype or press machine, the boy who tools a piece 
of steel in the machine shop, the one who wipes a joint 
in the plumbing shop, or the student who is working over 
the drawing board in the drafting room, is in need of a 
somewhat different method for health instruction from 
that accorded his brother in an academic high school. 
Special emphasis should be placed upon corrective work 
so as to remedy any deformities or tendencies toward 
defects which are more or less occupational, namely, 
printer’s colic, stooping shoulders, and under-developed 
lungs. 

Hygiene instruction is built around the boy’s shop job. 
Prophylactic hygiene should provide against the plumber’s 
contact with lead; the sheet metal worker’s dangers of 
poisonous shop fumes, gases, and dusts; the printer’s 
use of ink, lead, and gas; the auto mechanic’s immersion 
in grease and exposure to carbon monoxide poisoning. 
This opportunity for cooperation and coordination of 
work between class and shop and the health education 
department has been utilized for over a decade. 

Imagine yourself in the hygiene room with shop or 
trade pupils and note the emphasis centering upon the 
hygiene topics. It integrates the hygiene work with the 
shop job in a particular trade. After applying the shop 
hygiene to a trade, you will then imagine yourself in the 


| csi integration with trade subjects in the 
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hygiene room with the students of sedentary trades. The 
shop hygiene instruction differs decidedly from the sedep. 
tary trade hygiene which will be discussed as a separate 
subject. 

Printing Trades 


The printing department of the Murray Hill High 
School combines the different branches of the trade 
namely, hand composition, linotype, and both flat and 
cylinder press work. The hygiene correlation will relate 
to a specific printing shop of the three mentioned above. 

The composing shop aims to teach the boys to handle 
forms properly, set type, and care and use of type. Com- 
mercial forms are set by the boys. 


Hygiene Integration—Cautions for the hand composi- 
tor setting type; the socialized recitation centers on and 
stresses the job. The compositor who is handling type 
all the time should be careful to attend to any minor 
scratch or injury resulting from type. Teaching him the 
habit of being careful makes for prevention of accidents. 
The effect of good posture upon the respiratory tract 
is emphasized. The use of the manikins is brought 
into play. The boys handle the organs of the detachable 
manikin of the thoracic cavity. First aid and occupational 
dangers in the hand composition shop are the salient fea- 
ture of hygiene instruction. 


Caution for the Pressman—In this shop, job and cyl- 
inder presses are used for the printing of pamphlets, cata- 
logues, etc. The student is not set to operate the machine 
until he knows the mechanism of the machine. Not until 
he passes a test and receives a safety certificate is the 
student allowed to operate a press. In conjunction with 
the shop safety instruction, proper clothing for the press- 
man is stressed. Briefly through the safety education 
plan in the printing shop, the student is well tutored on 
press safety devices, moving machinery, shop sanitation, 
and personal health habits. The safety plan of safety 
instruction holds true for every shop. 


Linotype Shop—Here the operator learns the correct 
principles of fingering the keyboard; he then proceeds to 
learn the component parts of the linotype machine, 
namely, the motor, gaspipes, vent pipes, metal pots, knife, 
and linotype mechanism. In linotype work, the hygiene 
centers on shop ventilation, sitting posture, finger gym- 
nastics, lead burns, machine and metal pot dangers, safety 
machine devices, cuts, and first aid. 


Sedentary Occupations 


The drafting trades are occupations where the effects 
of assuming a strained posture while working over the 
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drawing board are injurious to the abdominal and thoracic 
cavities, besides adding to the natural fatigue of the 
worker or draftsman. 

Improper posture of the draftsman causes constant 
pressure upon the lungs due to the contracted chest. In 
some cases the chest bone and the ribs are driven in so 
far as to form a deep hollow. In addition to bronchial 
and lung diseases, draftsmen or sedentary workers suffer 
from indigestion and constipation. 


Hygiene Integration—Hygiene instruction stresses con- 
stant studies on the detachable manikins of the abdominal 
and thoracic cavities. The organs from the manikins are 
handled by the students. The students are able to learn 
the proper and correct positions of the organs when good 
posture is held. Exercises to prevent and cure organic 
disorders are applied. Eye hygiene and eye strain 
through the use of the eye manikin and posters play a 
very important part in the hygiene study for the drafts- 
man. In addition, the hygiene instruction stresses first 
aid, such as cuts or scratches resulting from paper, thumb- 
tacks, or drawing instruments. The student workers 
study personal hygiene, as well as the sanitation of the 
drafting room and at home. The need of after-school 
recreation, out-of-door leisure time activities, the value 
of shop ventilation, and shop temperature are all impor- 
tant topics of learning to the vocational high school 
student. 

Automobile Mechanics 


Auto mechanics are constantly working on repair jobs 
in the school automobile mechanic shop. Due to the nu- 
merous automobile motors operating, carbon monoxide 
gases are escaping freely from the exhaust pipes. Hygiene 
integration with this trade for the student auto mechanic 
is important. 


Hygiene Integration—The subject is first dealt with 
as an entity. Safety education in this type of occupation 
is an essential need for the student. Hand tool and 
machine dangers are essential and definite subjects for 
discussion and learning. As a result of exposure to toxic 
agents, diseases may be acute or chronic and vary in 
intensity and duration from the acute and fatal attacks 
of asphyxia caused by suffocating gases to the slow, 
insidious forms of industrial tuberculosis. 

This form of knowledge is not placed in such a way as 
to frighten the student but rather to make him feel happy 
that he can understand the conditions which are his 
life problems. The content in this field covers the physio- 
logical changes which occur in the body under carbon 
monoxide exposure, and the steps of these changes; the 
actual tissue damage and symptoms; sources of carbon 
monoxide hazards in industry; control in different types; 
medical control; resuscitation methods and after care 
treatment of carbon monoxide victims. These are decid- 
edly lifesaving measures. 


Safety Education 
Safety education in the Murray Hill High School is 
given in close conformity with the Stokes Law of 1937. 
This program of safety education covers the various fields 
of highway and traffic safety, home safety, industrial and 
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occupational safety, recreational safety, and school safety. 
The need for instruction in safety habits for health pro- 
tection has long been recognized and instituted. Since the 
incorporation of safety education both in the shop and 
in the hygiene instruction programs, there have been 
decided decreases in the number of accidents in the school 
shops. 

Objective material is used to demonstrate machine 
dangers, accidents in the shops and in the drawing rooms. 
Safety machine devices are thoroughly studied. Topics 
such as occupational dangers; safety the first considera- 
tion; instrument dangers; shop tools and material dan- 
gers; home, school, and recreational safety are discussed 
by the trade students in a socialized recitation. The daily 
life experiences are contributed by the young industrial 
workers. 

The student workers in the shops have foremen elected 


by the students. It is the duty of the students to inspect _ 


the shop, examine tools, machinery motors, and belting. 
During the hygiene recitation period, shop safety com- 
mittees render reports on their experiences and conclude 
with some precautionary measures for avoiding accidents 
in the shop. Definite suggestions for integration of safety 
with a specific trade develop safety habits in the students. 

Through the broad vision of Mr. Morris Siegel, Di- 
rector of Evening and Vocational High Schools, a uniform 
safety education plan was introduced in the vocational 
high schools. The plan provides a complete set of mimeo- 
graphed instructions on precautionary measures, to be 
studied by the student at the beginning of his training 
period, covering the subject of occupational dangers and 
hazards. The program of safety education is carried on 
in the student’s own shop. The plan includes demon- 
strations of hazards and accident prevention by the 
teacher; a statement signed by the student certifying 
that he has been taught and had these instructions 
demonstrated to him, and that he has given evidence of 
his ability to handle tools and equipment in a safe 
manner. Uniform objective tests must be passed per- 
fectly by the student on his trade subject before he is 
permitted to use tools, machines, instruments, and 
apparatus. 

The purpose of this safety plan is to make the student 
safety-minded and to aid in safeguarding him from 
possible injury. It also keeps the student familiar with 
the industrial and occupational hazards of the trade 
which he eventually will enter. In conclusion, the shop 
teachers are provided with a uniform and definite safety 
education plan and teaching material, making them re- 
sponsible for carrying out the program. 

Below is a sample lesson plan on integrated hygiene 
with a trade. The lesson on Shop Ventilation has been 
chosen because it may be applied more or less in a general 
way and it may be applied to almost any type of a shop. 
The writer, in preparing this lesson plan had the follow- 
ing shops in mind: plumbing, sheet metal, woodworking, 
electric, auto and aviation mechanics, painting and deco- 
rating, machine, needle trades, and other shops of allied 
trades. 


(Continued on Page 323) 
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Physical Education Can 


By 


Be Sold 


GODDARD DU BOIS 


Formerly Director of Physical Education 
Glencoe, Minnesota 


N SEEKING to improve society one is often oppressed 
| by a feeling of futility when he considers himself as 

a mere individual among thousands. Yet it is just 
those single individuals who, here and there working 
and sacrificing for their ideal, are able to give the needed 
impetus to further some great endeavor. It is with the 
hope of encouraging those who have something to offer 
yet who are hesitant about putting their ideas into 
practice that this article is written. I propose to outline 
briefly the steps taken by a school system to improve its 
own program of physical education and so become a 
more vitalizing and influential force in the community. 

Glencoe is an average small town in Minnesota with 
a population of approximately two thousand. The school 
is a consolidated one with an enrollment of 280 in the 
first eight grades and 340 in high school, nearly two- 
thirds of the latter group being transported by busses 
from near-by communities. The school is located near 
the center of town, and in the way of athletic and play 
facilities has one playground, 150 by 250 feet with two 
units of playground apparatus, two tennis courts, and 
an indoor gymnasium. The football and baseball teams 
are transported to other fields for practice and games. 

The school’s program of physical education differed 
but little from that found in many similar communities, 
being superior to some and inferior to others. The school 
recognized, however, that its program was not making 
the maximum contribution to the lives of its students nor 
to the community, and it sought to find effective measures 
to remedy this situation. The greatest need appeared to 
be a sufficiently large and adequately trained personnel 
in physical education. The school, therefore, decided to 
employ a full-time director of physical education. It is 
with the changes that were brought about as a result of 
the addition of a full-time physical education man to the 
staff that this article deals. 


BRIEF description of the physical education situa- 

tion before the arrival of the director of physical 
education will serve as a point of reference for an evalua- 
tion of what was accomplished. The children in grades 
one through six were given a recess period in the morning 
and one in the afternoon in which they were free to use 
the playground. The playground was supervised to some 
extent, instruction was occasionally given, and a limited 
number of balls and bats were available. Grades seven 
and eight went to the gymnasium or playground twice 
a week. The boys were under the direction of a man who 
had had no training in physical education. The girls were 
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under a woman who held a minor in physical education, 
For all students in grades nine through twelve there 
were two periods of physical education a week for boys 
and for girls. These classes included all those students, 
regardless of grade, who were scheduled for a study 
period at the time when the classes met. The boys’ group 
included only 31 of 79 boys in grades nine and ten, and 
16 of 51 boys in grades eleven and twelve, a total of 47 
out of 130. These boys met under the disection of the 
coach who gave them training in major sport activities, 
The girls, under the direction of the woman teacher, in- 
cluded 64 of 78 girls in grades nine and ten and 5 of 54 
girls in grades eleven and twelve. Their program included 
sports, rhythmics, and stunts. The remaining students 
were not scheduled for physical education classes. Varsity 
teams competed, however, in football, basketball, and 
baseball with a considerable degree of success. A noon- 
hour and Saturday program and a scout troop were also 
maintained. 


PON the arrival of the director of physical education, 

an expansion of the program was immediately under- 
taken. The first step toward a reorganization came with 
the introduction of a planned program and _ instruction 
for grades one through six. To begin with, each grade 
was scheduled to meet with its teacher thirty minutes a 
day, and twice a week each group met with the director 
who initiated a program of games, rhythmics, and stunts 
according to the various age levels. The grade teachers 
were further given helpful suggestions for similar activi- 
ties which they might use to advantage. One additional 
recess period during the day was left open for activities 
of the children’s own choosing, but they were encouraged 
to use the games presented in class. 

In the high school the director took over the boys’ 
work in the seventh and eighth grades and an additional 
period of physical education was offered at a time when 
it would benefit the greatest number of boys. This ad- 
ditional period increased the number of boys taking 
physical education to 75 out of 79 in grades nine and ten 
and to 36 out of 51 in grades eleven and twelve, a total 
of 111 out of 130 boys. This program included such ac- 
tivities as touch football, basketball, volleyball, hand- 
ball, softball, as well as large group games, stunts, and 
tumbling. It was of interest to nofe that considerable 
opposition attended the introduction of any activity other 
than basketball in the gymnasium, the reason being that 
basketball was the only indoor game most of the boys 
had ever experienced. In spite of this, headway was made, 
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and before the end of the season volleyball and other 
activities had increased noticeably in popularity. 

As one means of stimulating interest in the physical 
education program, arrangements were made with a 
nearby school of similar size whereby the winning teams 
in the class programs would hold a friendly inter-school 
competition with a return meet at the other school. This 
was successfully carried out in activities such as volley- 
ball, softball, table tennis, horseshoes, and tumbling. 

Another means of stimulating interest in the school and 
of presenting to the community what was being done was 
furnished through demonstrations of physical education 
activities given by different grades between halves of the 
school basketball games. Most phases of the work were 
covered both by the boys and the girls either by a grade 
as a whole or by special groups. These activities created 
much favorable comment. A constant effort was made 
to create a sympathetic community understanding of the 
program. 

An emphasis was placed on posture education not only 
in class but also through a program designed to elicit 
parent cooperation. A scheme was devised whereby in- 
expensive photographs were taken of nearly all children 
through the eighth grade and copies were sent home to 
the parents with a leaflet briefly describing what is meant 
by good posture and outlining specific recommendations 
for each individual child. 

Noting the apparent inability of a large number of 
the high school students to dance at all, and the lack of 
skill of many of the others, the director felt that there 
existed a definite need for instruction in social dancing. 
He secured permission from the superintendent to offer 
this instruction on condition that it be given outside of 
school hours and that no student be accepted without 
written permission from his parents. On this basis classes 
were offered before school and during the noon hour for 
high school students. The enrollment was startling even 
to the director himself as 127 girls and 118 boys took 
advantage of that opportunity. The increased numbers 
dancing at school parties and the decline in disturbances 
due to non-dancers, not to mention the increased pleasure 
and self-confidence of the students themselves, seemed 
adequately to justify this offering. 


Siepeeper expansion of the program was carried out 
in two additional fields: the noon-hour recreation pro- 
gram, and the Saturday periods when the gymnasium 
was available to boys and girls at different hours. The 
noon-hour program developed out of a definite need to 
supply activity that would keep the children out of the 
halls and classrooms during the noon hour, and as a 
counter attraction to the soft drink and beer parlors of 
the town. During inclement weather the gymnasium was 
open to boys and girls on alternate days, though later 
mixed groups in volleyball and the like were encouraged, 
while the lunch room was converted into a play room. 
With the cooperation of the manual training department, 
most of the necessary equipment was constructed at 
minimum cost. The lunch tables, though not the official 
size, made satisfactory table tennis courts. Net brackets, 
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table tennis rackets, shuffleboard, sticks and discs, bull 
boards, quoits and pegs, ringtoss boards, and even 
checkers and checker boards were some of the items con- 
tributed by the manual training department. Both the 
gymnasium and the play room were under the direction 
of the physical education department assisted by other 
teachers. 

During good weather a considerable amount of play- 
ground equipment such as balls, bats, and horseshoes was 
available and, much to the dismay of some individuals, 
even a section of the beautifully kept school lawns on 
one side of the building was utilized for volleyball and 
horseshoe courts. Boys’ and girls’ softball tournaments 
were organized among students coming on different bus 
routes and were played with much enthusiasm. 

The Saturday gymnasium periods of three hours each 
for boys and girls were carried on for the benefit of those 
town students who were unable to take part in the noon- 
hour activities because of going home for lunch. These 
were well attended. 

The school further felt that it could make a valuable 
contribution to the community life by making its facilities 
available to the town for recreational purposes. Conse- 
qently the gymnasium was used two evenings a week by 
the men for handball, basketball, and volleyball, and 
one evening a week by the women for rhythmics, volley- 
ball, badminton, and special exercises. 

During the summer the director was retained to pro- 
mote a community recreation program. This included a 
boys’ junior baseball league which played regularly 
scheduled games five days a week, a young women’s 
softball league, tennis playing and instruction followed 
by a community tournament for men, women, and chil- 
dren; croquet, volleyball, and activities suitable for older 
women. Special days and events were occasionally held. 
A bicycle day in which races, novelties; and fancy riding 
were included was staged, as well as an elaborate, care- 
fully planned, and well-publicized baby and pet parade. 
In addition, a very active men’s softball league for teams 
sponsored by local business organizations was conducted 
in the evenings on the school playground and it was not 
unusual to find as many as three hundred spectators at 
one of these games. 


S a result of the recognized achievements in the ex- 
panded program and because of the then undeveloped 
possibilities, the director was retained to carry on and 
further improve the program. The greatest possible op- 
portunity for developing a good program was provided by 
the superintendent and the principal by reorganizing the 
class scheduling to provide and require a sixty-minute 
period, five days a week, for health and physical educa- 
tion for all pupils in grades one through nine, and three 
times a week for the tenth grade. Students in grades 
eleven and twelve were encouraged, but not required, to 
take physical education activities, while a special credit 
course in physical education was open to them as will be 

described later. 
Grades one through six met thirty minutes both morn- 

(Continued on Page 332) 
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NE distinction between work, play, and dance 
is largely psychological. To one person rowing 
is a hardship, to another an entertainment, to 

a third a subject for artistic creation. One housewife 
considers sweeping a bore, another a duty, a child 
finds it one of life’s wonders, a dancer sees it as a rhyth- 
mic activity. 

The fact of compulsion and too great frequency 
seems to bring forgetfulness of the rhythmic vigor of 
every ordinary movement. Men with jobs requiring 
strenuous physical effort, such as builders of roads with 
their heavy pickaxes, wood-choppers, sailors, and work- 
ers in the fields usually preserve a regular swing in their 
labors, whether they enjoy them or not. Their efficiency 
depends on this. But the average man’s and woman’s 
life has lost the glamor retained by the naive, by chil- 
dren, and by primitive people. Even athletes are at- 
tacked with a grim determination to keep fit. But the 
child dances “Here we go ’round the mulberry bush,” 
“This is the way we sweep our rooms.” The sailor sings 
“Away to Rio” with his zestful heave-ho. The Indian 
dances his sowing, his reaping, the round of his entire 
life. 

The modern dance can most profitably influence our 
lives in these homely activities, more so than in the 
teaching of specialized technique or finished dances, 
which is, after all, a field for the chosen. A number of 
years ago I collaborated with Miss Lacy van Wagenen, 
the teacher of corrective gymnastics at the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Women Workers. Together we 
solved individual problems for students and showed 
them how to execute rhythmically and economically the 
smallest gesture like sewing. These problems in turn 
were used as material for short dance studies. 

The modern dance has re-discovered the true es- 
sence of rhythm, which is not a mechanical recurrence 


1 and 2. Wrestlers—counterforces of push and pull. 


Rhythms of 


By 
GERTRUDE PROKOSCH KURATH 


Providence, Rhode Island 


of beat, but a rise and fall, an impact followed by a 
release, a contraction followed by an expansion, Any 
efficient wood-cutter will tell you not to lift your ay 
up and down with continuous tension, but to swing up 
and let the ax descend of its own weight. Each muscy. 
lar effort is followed by a moment’s relaxation, and an 
upbeat of swing followed by a momentary suspense 
before the attack. An accompanying intake of breath 
on the swing and expulsion on the descent are inevitable. 
The same movement is used in wielding a pickax, 
You may have observed workmen creating a rhythmic 
counterpoint. Three laborers aim for the same spot. 
One descends on count one, swings up on two and 
three; the second descends on count two, the third on 
three. They carry out the principles we preach—alter- 
nate tension and relaxation, obedience to the earth's 
pull, centralization in the large muscles of the back and 
chest, breathing in accordance with the ebb and tide of 
the movement. 

All motions of work and play can be analyzed into 
the same dynamic components as the dance: swing, sus- 
tained resistance, percussive impact, thrust and throw, 
relaxation. Fifteen years ago Rudolf Bode realized this 
in his ‘“Ausdrucksgymnastic” and his principles of 
“Schwung,” “Schub,” ‘“Stoss,” “Schlag,” “Entspan- 
nung.” Most actions are a combination of several of 
these, an upbeat of swing and accented impulse of sus- 
tained resistance (as in rope-pulling), a percussive strike 
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Work and Play 


Illustrations by the Author 


or thrust and a swing (as hammering and throwing). 

All of these activities are concentrated on overcom- 
ing an obstacle. Dancers can easily learn this principle 
of resistance by pulling actual ropes, or shoving heavy 
objects, or pushing one another, or throwing balls. When 
the tangible resistance is taken away, the muscular sen- 
sation can easily be recalled, and the illusion of counter- 
forces, of stress and strain remains to create purposeful 
and vigorous patterns. 

It is a fertile field for fascinating group dances. A 
passionate gardener will like to stylize some of her activi- 
ties, preferably with drum-accompaniment, or to some- 
thing like Duke Ellington’s “Crescendo and Diminuendo 
in Blue.” Spading the ground involves a complex impulse 
of push, swing up, swing out, swing in. When this is 
performed by a number of dancers, some in unison, 
others in canon form, with swings in various directions 
and levels, the counterpoint is astounding. The gesture 
of strewing the seeds and patting the earth grows into 
something suspiciously resembling a negro revival. 
Pulling out weeds has great possibilities for dynamic 


4. Hammerin’ Song, verse 5. 
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variation in scope and force, depending on the size and 
tenacity of the imaginary weed. Any of these studies 
can be stylized beyond the point of obvious resemblance 
to the realistic action, by enlivening the upward move- 
ments with jumps and turns. 

Sport, which at first thought seems more closely re- 
lated to dance than is work, actually is more difficult to 
stylize. Most games lack the regular recurrence of 
labor. Tennis with its leaps and bounds is dependent 
on the whims of a ball that will not deign to bounce 
back and forth at even intervals. Basketball, football, 
wrestling are even more erratic in tempo, despite their 
obvious plasticity. Photographs of football players 


6. Corn Ritual—plowing. 


groups, the one advancing while the other retreats ip 
throw and catch. With a free-for-all of flinging and 
reaching into the air or to the floor, counterfocus results 
as in the third sketch. Music is desirable for such exu- 
berant dances. Folk songs in fast duple rhythm are 
most appropriate, as “Grandma Grunts” jn Marshall 
Bartholemew’s collection of “Mountain Songs of North 
Carolina,” or the well-known “Eccossaises”’ of Beethoven 

In general, movements of play are faster than the 
pulse beat, and have a tendency to speed up, while work 
movements are slower than the pulse, some with a ten- 
dency to grow slower and softer, others louder and faster, 
Practically all extant play and work music is in 2/4 or 


7. Corn Ritual—reaping, 
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grovelling in a knotted mass are complex in design. A 
group of basketball players all reaching for the same 
point usually unite in a pattern. A group of sportsmen 
in strenuous and focused action seem to present the 
human body at its best, provided they are tra’ned to 
some extent. They can learn from the “Tanzgymnast” 
in the proper use of their muscles. 

Sport movements can be encased in a rhythmic pat- 
tern by controlling the impulse. Wrestling is most effec- 
tive without accompaniment, but can be accompanied by 
something like the beginning of Scene VI from John 
Alden Carpenter’s “Skyscrapers,” with its metrical 
shift from 5/4 to 3/4 time. Sketches 1 and 2 show the 
harmonious yet irregular designs inherent in wrestling. 
There is hardly a dull moment in the countermovements, 
with the twists and backbends that grow out of the 
struggle. 

Throwing a ball is one of the most useful methods of 
sensing back swings followed by forward thrusts—the 
same principle used in javelin and discus throwing. The 
simplest resultant choregraphy is a response oi two 
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4/4 time, except where a definite pendulum action calls 
for a 3/4 or 6/8 beat. In the “Corn Ritual” described 
below, the impact takes two counts, the backswing 
three. In the “Hammerin’ Song” there is an even 4/4 
count, one for the impact, one for relaxation, two for 
the swing. As will be seen in the execution of this latter 
dance, the movement changes character if accented on 
the beat of three instead of one. The percussive accent 
on the first beat creates an impression of great weight 
and monotony, whereas a swing on the first beat and 
descent on the third lifts the mood to exhilaration. 

These last two dances are described below and have 
proved convincing when done by dancers of even moder- 
ate ability. Two sketches for each and the music are 
included. The “Hammerin’ Song” is a negro convict 
song, and is best when performed by men who sing it in 
unison with no other accompaniment. 


VeRSE 1. Boss is callin’. 
me. Follow me. 


(Continued on Page 329) 
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Enriching the Afterschool Program 


By 


WILLIAM M. GRIMSHAW 


Department of Health and Physical Education 
Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 


education hold a unique position in the second- 
ary school. These activities have undergone 
gradual revision in an attempt to provide for the desira- 
ble interests and needs of every pupil. Much has been 
accomplished in this direction not only in the content of 
the program, but in organization and methods as well. 

Extracurricular activities in the modern physical edu- 
cation program seek to provide for broad social, physical, 
and educational attainments. They emphasize less the 
perfection of skills beyond their normal usefulness in 
favor of the all-round development of the individual. 
Too frequently, however, these ideals are merely visionary 
and never become actualities. The afterschool program 
is often planned without due consideration of its adapta- 
tion to the school and to the facilities available for its 
functioning. 

If the program is to become effective and meet the 
objectives for which it is intended it must have certain 
guiding principles in organization. A well planned, well 
organized program lends itself to the accomplishment of 
its educational aim and objectives and is more easily 
administered. 


A FTERSCHOOL activities in a program of physical 


| ign ten guiding principles in the following paragraphs 
have been found to be of definite value in the organi- 
zation of afterschool programs. These principles grew 
out of discussions by staff members and have arisen from 
practical situations. They have been used with success in 
situations involving a single unit or school on the junior 
and senior high school levels. These principles are prob- 
ably equally applicable to programs of city-wide char- 
acter. 

1. The afterschool program is an integral part of the 
physical education program. It may be an outgrowth of 
the regular classwork or it may be developed through 
activities entirely outside of the regular physical educa- 
tion curriculum. 

2. It is the responsibility of the physical education 
department to develop interests and sufficient skills in 
these interests to make them of permanent value to 
pupils. These interests and activities may be and many 
probably would be entirely outside of the customary pro- 
gram of athletics and games. 

3. During the winter season school gymnasiums should 
be open every afternoon of every school day at the close 
of the regular session for the use of pupils. Adult super- 
vision should be provided. 

4. The interest and active cooperation of other mem- 
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bers of the faculty should be secured. This is essential 
in order to develop a wider program, as it is obvious that 
the regular physical education teacher can be with but 
one group at any given time. 

5. The afterschool program should be definitely planned 
and organized. 

6. In organizing an afterschool program in each school 
where the facilities and school instructors are used, the 
greatest good for the greatest number should be the un- 
derlying principle. 

7. In the organizing of clubs using other than school 
facilities and school instructors, it is permissible to charge 
a small fee to students to cover either the cost of rental 
or of outside instruction. 

8. Special emphasis should be given those activities 
which will be carried on by the pupils after they are 
graduated, such as social dancing, swimming, badminton, 
hiking, tennis, golf, volleyball, archery, skating, bicycle 
riding, bowling, ping-pong, and handball. 

9. The afterschool program should be outlined early 
in the fail for the entire school year. 

10. Classification should include four distinct divisions 
or groups: (1) junior high school girls, (2) senior high 
school girls, (3) junior high school boys, and (4) senior 
high school boys. 


— as important perhaps as principles, are cer- 
tain techniques in outlining the organization pro- 
cedures in the afterschool program. The administrative 
chart, a graphic representation of the program and details 
involved, is sometimes found very desirable. While this 
plan, presented in the chart following, may be considered 
mechanical in some respects it easily lends itself to 
adaptation in various situations if properly set up. It is 
particularly helpful in the administration of a large 
program made up of many activities and a large 
personnel. 

The administrative plan graphically outlined herewith 
illustrates a workable departmental setup for a junior 
or senior high school. This particular program described 
here is for boys of junior high school level. The general 
procedure in a program for girls would be essentially 
the same. 

If the chart is studied from the top down through its 
various avenues the first significant factor found is, that 
the principal has full responsibility. This is obviously 
true of all educational activities in the school whether 


(Continued on Page 330) 
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Dr. R. Tait 


A our Journal goes to press the 
McKenzie 


news is received of the death of 
our beloved friend and leader, Dr. R. 
Tait McKenzie. The entire physical 
education profession will grieve in this loss, for Dr. 
McKenzie’s influence reached far beyond the circle of his 
own close friends and of his professional associates. As a 
pioneer in his field, he contributed over the years to its 
growth in membership and influence; but, more than all 
else, his contribution to physical education lay in the dig- 
nity he gave to it, in the alliance he gave it with science 
and the arts. As a physician and author, he presented 
scientific evidence showing the close relation of physical 
exercise to education and growth; and, as a sculptor, he 
gave to the world the glory of modern athletic art. 

His genius encompassed medicine, education, and 
sculpture. His fame is international and permanent. 
Leading contemporary sculptors say that no one since 
the days of Phidias and Praxiteles has been so able to 
immortalize the beauty of the human body in action. 
Dr. McKenzie’s most lasting achievement has been to 
create art that will endure as long as civilization exists. 

For all his genius and fame, Dr. McKenzie was a most 
approachable man. He was friendly, simple in his 
modesty, and of gracious culture and charm. To know 
him was to feel the warmth and cordiality of unaffected 
greatness. 

Those who knew Dr. McKenzie will miss his kindly, 
cheery presence at our convention meetings and banquet 
occasions of fellowship. Yet his influence on physical 
education will always be present. Our profession should 
be humble in its indebtedness to this great man. 


S one indication of the interest our 

Recreation neighbors across the sea are taking 
Developments in sport and recreation, an announce- 
In Great Britain ment from Great Britain states that the 
sum of ten million dollars has been ex- 

pended by the national government for the training of 
volunteer leaders in sport. In behalf of the national 
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ideal of physical fitness, promising athletes wil] be 
trained in methods of coaching, training, and organiza. 
tion. Such a concept includes a study not only of physi- 
cal education in the homeland but also in those coup. 
tries abroad which have developed outstanding programs 
for healthful development. It is the expectation that 
the leaders thus trained will give volunteer adult sery. 
ice to their fellows and communities as needed. 

As another indication of a recreational consciousness 
in Great Britain, a national conference on leisure-time 
was recently held. Every field of activity, whether pub. 
lic, commercial, or industrial, which had any relation. 
ship toward the utilization of leisure hours by the na- 
tion’s population, was represented at this conference. It 
is significant that this gathering abroad may be the fore- 
runner of a similar meeting in our own country. Recrea- 
tional workers at recent conferences have discussed the 
value of assembling representatives of our country’s re. 
sources in leisure time, and initial steps have been taken 
toward the attainment of this end. Even if such a proj- 
ect should not eventually materialize, a great amount of 
valuable information will be secured from the prelimi- 
nary charting that is being undertaken. 


A” editorial printed in the Journat 


Physical a few months ago referred to the 
Fitness and desire for a strong and efficient body as 
Citizenship a powerful instinct mechanism which 


should be taken into consideration in 
the motivation of our physical education program. 

Observation of European programs of gymnastics and 
physical culture would lead one to believe that this in- 
stinct mechanism operates much more powerfully in other 
countries than in the United States. In this country 
physical development is apt to be desired for the sake 
of the increased ability it will bring in achieving success 
in competition. On the other hand, European youth and 
adults seem to engage in gymnastics and outdoor sports 
for the sheer joy of buoyant health and of pride in a - 
strong and efficient body. Sociability and cooperative 
spirit permeate their activity. 

Some will feel that in many European countries the 
motivating force behind the desire for healthy bodies is 
the militaristic aim of a strong nation, prepared for con- 
quest. This contention is contradicted by the abundant 
interest in physical fitness shown in the Scandinavian 
nations which are nationalistic but not militaristic in 
spirit. It can scarcely be claimed that Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland have ambitions for national ag- 
grandizement. The fact that these countries were success 
ful in keeping out of the World War and are successful 
today in keeping aloof from continental entanglements 
belies any claim that gymnastics per se are militaristic. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, all the dictator nations 
of Europe have succeeded in utilizing their programs of 
health and leisure time to inculcate strong loyalties to the 
state. The democratic nations of northern Europe, with- 
out any aspersions on their motives, have also succeeded 
in this respect. Rather than belittle such achievement, 
we in America may well take stock of our own health and 
recreation programs and see wherein, if possible, they 
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might gain by a closer and more sympathetic conscious- 
ness of their relation to democratic citizenship. 

To aspire to bodily vigor for itself is a laudable ambi- 
tion. Pride in fitness for service to one’s community and 
state is also worthy of one’s highest aspirations. Neither 
should transcend the other; the two are complementary 
and both to be prized in the attainment of individual and 
national health and fitness. 

In democratic America, we have not sufficiently stressed 
the contributions of health and leisure-time movements 
to pride of country. For this purpose, we need a group 
consciousness that will glorify the ideals of our democ- 
racy. Education as a whole in this country has recently 
laid increased stress on the function of the schools in 
training for effective citizenship. Most physical educators 
make a sincere attempt, in their teaching and activity 
programs, to promote attitudes of cooperation, sportsman- 
ship, leadership, and friendliness. In the pride in dem- 
ocratic ideals that is demanded of us, pride in physical 
fitness and zest in living will also be needed. Our health 
and physical education programs must share in this larger 
conception of the duties of citizenship. 


STATE supervisor of physical ed- 


Recreation ucation recently remarked that the 
vs. Physical school physical education program should 
Education? become more recreational in nature, “or 


else the recreation movement will swal- 
low up physical education.” He pointed out that school 
administrators, at least in his state, are demanding the 
inclusion of more “carry-over” activities which will serve 
recreative purposes. 

Now this point of view interested me greatly because I 
have been suspicious for some time of those who would 
throw physical education and recreation into opposition. 
Here are two great movements—physical education and 
recreation. Are they the same, different, or do they have 
many parts in common? Will one supersede the other? 
Which direction should school programs take? Let us 
examine some proposed answers. 

In certain communities the physical education program 
in schools today consists largely of body-building or 
discipline-giving exercises. These are freehand calisthen- 
ics, heavy apparatus, and marching drills. They are done 
with all the snap and formalism of the Bismarckian era. 
This is physical training. One still finds it in schools in 
1938; but the confusing part of it is that the teachers of 
this training call it physical education. There is a differ- 
ence. The revolution from physical training to physical 
education (1915-1925) introduced an educational pro- 
gram, sought those activities which were meaningful to 
the individual, made their purposes Ais purposes, sought 
activities useful in leisure, insisted on an inherent inter- 
est, and hoped to control the activity situations in such 
a way as to have learning about socially useful ways of 
behaving take place. The organic or body-building ends 
were retained, of course. 

Today, along comes “recreation.” The government 
spends millions on it. The W.P.A. builds pools and 
parks. Cities, such as New York, perform. thrilling 
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miracles in extending beach, park, and gymnasium space 
to the masses. Recreation is decidedly “on the up.” Golf 
courses, ski trails, community club houses, drama groups, 
art exhibits, boxing tournaments, song-fests, baby 
parades, basket weaving, and basketball all find their 
contribution towards helping someone in the attempt to 
keep idle hands busy. Our youth hostels, our bridle paths, 
our enhanced libraries, the art centers, the play fields, 
and the public beaches are here, we hope, to stay and to 
be accepted as instruments useful in a good life. But will 
all this supplant physical education in the schools? 


In the opinion of this observer, no such substitution 
will take place because physical education and recrea- 
tion are identical in certain aspects and sufficiently vary- 
ing in others to ensure for each a permanent place in 
American life. 


In quantity of activities, horizontal development, “rec- 
reation” includes but is broader than the activities of 
school “physical education.” Football, basketball, ten- 
nis, archery, dancing, swimming, and winter sports are 
found in both programs. Recreational swimming and 
physical education swimming are just the same in their 
grosser aspects. The activity is to be found in both pro- 
grams. In “recreation” the scope is broader. One could 
hardly call choral singing physical education, nor basket- 
weaving. They are parts of a recreational program, how- 
ever. To such an extent recreation is broader and more 
versatile than physical education. 


But in quality of learning experience, vertical develop- 
ment, there is a difference of another sort. Physical 
education in the best sense of its modern development 
seeks meaning from its activities, and intensifies its in- 
struction in the activities. It is neither free play, nor phys- 
ical training. It needs small classes, and skillful teachers. 
They need to be educationists in a professional sense. 
They need to know the human organism and how it 
develops. They need to know how it learns. Physical 
education is, or ought to be, an educational experience 
in the same sense as laboratory experience in biology or 
chemistry has come to be known. It seeks human devel- 
opment to fine purposes in terms of enriched living. It 
teaches. It teaches many of the same skills and activities 
which are offered on the playground or in the pool. The 
intensity and quality of instruction is, however, vastly 
different. Physical education seeks more permanent and 
developmental values; recreation seeks wholesome diver- 
sions and widespread participation according to individual 
interest. Both aims are good, but they, and the programs 
which have been developed to attain them, are quali- 
tatively different. 

Now if there is confusion on the part of this state 
supervisor about the future, certainly some straightening 
out should be done. Clearly, the school administrators 
in this state supervisor’s vicinity need and want a mod- 
ern program of physical education. They have only a 
physical training program masquerading as physical edu- 
cation now. No wonder the modern useful program of 
recreation looks good to them!—By D. Oberteuffer, 
Ph.D., The Ohio State University. 
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A Health Appraisal Form 


By 


SARAH McGIFFERT 


Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
Chicago 


N SCHOOLS where the medical service is adequate 
and where examinations are made at frequent inter- 
vals by physicians, reports from the physicians make 

it possible for the teachers to become aware of the health 
status and changes in the health condition of each child. 

Unfortunately, comparatively few public schools have 

adequate medical service. Even a yearly physical ex- 
amination does not acquaint the teachers with those 
changes which must be looked for constantly to make 
her sure that she is working with child material which 
is at its best. 

A health appraisal form has been found of great value 

to teachers to focus their attention on certain traits and 


conditions affecting health. The items to be observed 
should be those which are readily observable by a per- 
son alert to good health standards but who has not been 
trained as a physician is trained. It would be useleg 
and unfair to the teacher to ask her to judge tonsils, 
glands, and serious spine, foot, and other defects which 
need the judgment of a doctor. 

However, a lay person, and especially one constantly 
in contact with children, is capable of noting whether 
or not in her opinion a child is robust or frail, whether 
he seems alert or phlegmatic, has good endurance or is 
easily fatigued, whether he seems overstimulated or list- 

(Continued on Page 334) 


General Characteristics :* 


Robust Frail 


Height and Weight :* 


Markedly Markedly 
heavy Average thin 
Posture :* Fairly 
Excellent - good Poor 
Teeth:* Fairly 
Very clean clean Dirty 


Growth Changes: 


Weight: Gain: Loss: 

Height: 

in. 


Health Habits: 

Do they seem to be satisfactory as to 


*Indicate pupil’s relative position on the scale by an X. 


Health Appraisal Record of Pupil for Use of Classroom Teacher 


(Check descriptive words or fill in blanks) 


Nervous Mannerisms: 


Nailbiting ................. 


Physical Irregularities : 


Snellen test: 
frequent sties ........ right: 
inflamed lids ........ left: 
voice test: 
tense listening right: 
left: 
Nose and throat: 
(HEGRE mouth breathing ........... 
nasal discharge 
Teeth: 
Cavities (apparently) Yes ............ 
Reported recent dental service: 
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Curriculum 


sities, and shall therefore be forced to limit my com- 

plaints to Illinois alone. In spite of this, I hardly feel 
justified in criticizing our curriculum for several reasons. 
First of all our department is in its youth. The major 
curriculum for women was introduced in the early twenties 
and it became a part of the School of Physical Education 
in 1932. Second, it is difficult to criticize a curriculum 
preparing one for a professional field before there has 
been opportunity to apply the knowledge learned in the 
course. Some of the courses which we now feel are a waste 
of time may prove to be the most useful. Again, it will 
depend on the type of position we obtain after gradua- 
tion. For example, many majors dislike the modern dance 
and take only the minimum requirements for graduation. 
These may be the very ones who will later have an op- 
portunity to teach this phase of physical education. 

I realize I should not be apologizing for my criticisms, 
but the purpose of this brief introduction is merely to 
explain why one who is now a senior in physical education 
might change her viewpoint on the subject of teacher 
training, after she has been teaching for a few years. The 
arguments which I shall present are not mine, alone, but 
have been formulated after hearing the viewpoints of 
several seniors in our department. 


| KNOW little about physical education at other univer- 


Y first point is concerned with entrance require- 

ments. At present we have none! Anyone who has 
an accredited high school diploma may enter our school. 
I am sure all of you will agree that our particular field 
cannot be compared with any other curriculum in a uni- 
versity. It is different. It is a field in which a certain 
amount of motor skill is essential to success. Why, then, 
is the department open to all? Many students have the 
idea that the physical education curriculum is a “snap,” 
although I fail to see where they get that impression. The 
student who is at school merely to obtain a degree to 
display, naturally enters the department which she feels 
can be completed with the least amount of effort. She 
has heard that all you do in physical education is play 
games, and although she isn’t very good at baseball and 
hates swimming, she figures it will be easier to play than 
to study. Of course we all know that physical education 
isn’t really a “snap,” but that doesn’t change the general 
opinion. You will probably say that such a type as I have 
described will never stay in the department. That is true, 


but while she is there, she will hinder the progress of the 


A paper presented before the Mid-West District Association Con- 
vention, April 1938, Chicago. 
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| A Student Looks at the Professional 


By 
MARGARET A. OLSEN 


Student, University of Illinois 


class and lower the standards of the school of physical 
education. 

To eliminate this difficulty, I should propose a motor 
ability test to be passed before entrance into the school 
is granted and an explanation of the curriculum in physi- 
cal education to be given to all who pass the motor 
ability test. Explain the organization of the department, 
its objectives and ideals, and what is expected of every 
student in it. 


O much for entrance requirements. As for the curricu- 
lum, the majority of the majors seem to feel that it is 
too narrow, too specialized. Physical education majors 
are criticized for lacking in culture. I am not at all certain 
that there isn’t more truth in this criticism than we care 
to admit. Not that we can’t be as gracious a hostess as 
the English major or feel as much at ease at a reception 
as our neighbor, but we lack a general knowledge of the 
arts, politics, and current subjects of conversation. I 
realize that this criticism holds true in other specialized 
fields, but then we are concerned mainly with our own. 
In our department we are allowed exactly 39 hours of 
electives, 3 of which must be in education and a mini- 
mum of 30 used in acquiring two minors. This leaves a 
sum total of 6 hours of work which may be elected from 
other departments. Exactly 6 of our 126 hours may be 
used in acquiring a broad knowledge of the world, other 
than that portion of it concerned with our special in- 
terests, our chosen profession. Six credit hours in which 
to learn about art, music, history, economics, and other 
fields too numerous to mention. How many students gradu- 
ating in physical education know enough about the arts 
really to appreciate a painting by VanGogh, Shelley’s odes, 
or any of Beethoven’s sonatas? How many even know 
what a sonata is, or can talk intelligently on sonnets, 
suites, or bas reliefs? Perhaps these things aren’t impor- 
tant in order to be professionally successful, but it seems 
to me that professional success is only a part of the story. 
What about the social angle? The world would be a 
colorless place if each of us thought only of her own 
work. Our small circle of friends would contain only those 
whose interests coincided with our own and I’m afraid 
there would be numerous times when we would be plenty 
“fed up” with physical education. 
What should be eliminated from our requirements, 
I’m sure I don’t know. We need our nine hours of rhet- 
oric, eighteen of education, three hours of speech, twenty 


(Continued on Page 320) 
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i Delta Pi Camp for 
Underprivileged Children | 


By 
OPAL L. SHERBURNE 


Durant, Oklahoma 


HILE America is slowly 

learning the advantages of 

communal camp life for 
children, there is a comparatively 
small group of indefatigable workers 
trying to teach the nation that this 
camp life is most necessary for those 
children whose parents consider 
camping a luxury far beyond their 
financial means. 

The physical well-being of our 
children today is building for the 
future of our nation. It is also a 
truism that healthy bodies tend to 
create healthy minds and a great 
stride to the building of these bodies 
is the relaxation to be found in camps 
and camp life. Group camping, or the 
bringing together of children of dif- 
ferent families to a common camp, 
tends to build in the children the 
elements of cooperation and group 
adjustment so necessary to them in 
later life. 
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These camps, of course, must vary 
with the financial conditions under 
which they are established. Some are 
run by private individuals or institu- 
tions for financial profit, others by 
organizations for children whose fam- 
ilies are able to support the camp 
at least to some extent, and still 
others by groups that devote time and 
money for those children who belong 
to our so-called underprivileged class. 
It is in a camp of this latter type 
that the health programs and the 
fresh air and sunshine show to best 
advantage. The Phi Delta Pi Frater- 
nity, a national organization of physi- 
cal education teachers, has conducted 
such a camp for girls during the past 
two summers through the financial 
assistance of its members. The camp 
staff was made up of members of the 
fraternity trained in this particular 
type of work. The fraternity, of 
course, faced many problems in be- 
ginning this work but we shall con- 
sider only those which are connected 
directly with the camp life. It was 
most fortunate in receiving the loan 
of a particularly good camp site 
which belonged to the district in 


which the camp was to be held. The 
children were selected by the frater. 
nity through the cooperation of the 
public health officials of this district 
who were able to recommend the 
children that would benefit most by 
the two-week camping period allot. 
ted them. 

It was required that each child pre. 
sent a health certificate secured with- 
out charge upon admission into camp, 
As they arrived the children were 
weighed and sets of play suits suit- 
able for outdoor wear, together with 
shoes or sneaks, were given to them 
so that their own clothing might be 
protected from the hard wear of camp 
life, and, moreover, that their bodies 
would receive as much direct sunlight 
as possible in their occupations and 
play. 

The program laid out by the camp 
director was such that it would allow 
for hours of active supervised exer- 
cise, followed by rest and additional 
play if the children desired it. Early 
rising was balanced not only by early 
retiring but also by an hour rest 
period which provided for the sleep 

(Continued on Page 331) 


Broad smiles reflect 
the happiness values 
created by the two 
weeks of healthy 
living these children 
enjoyed. 
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Making Up for Lost Space 


LILLIAN KLEIN 


Lindblom High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


facilities of Lindblom High School were at one 

time excellent. But the school has grown and grown 
until it now has more than four thousand in the main 
building, and an overflow of two thousand freshmen 
being taken care of in two branches. Of the four 
thousand in the main building, twenty-one hundred are 
girls. For their use there is one gymnasium, a large com- 
munity room with no equipment, and a swimming pool. 
The community room and pool are at our disposal only 
half of each day. 

Provision is made for intramurals as well as for three 
class periods per week for each girl. As a result the 
classes are very large. Some times during the middle of 
the day there are as many as ninety girls in a class. 

Our first spring unit of work is volleyball. Our prob- 
lem was to work out some method whereby every one 
of the ninety girls would not only learn the fundamental 
skills of the game, but would have opportunity for 
adequate team play. 

Fortunately our curriculum prescribes recreational 
games as well as team games, so we developed a system 
whereby we have both kinds running concurrently— 
thus using all the space and time at our disposal to the 
best advantage. I shall tell you in some detail how we 
manage it. 


B to accommodate two thousand pupils, the 


CROSS one end of the gymnasium there is a balcony. 

The distance from floor to its lowest part is about 

twelve feet. In this space we set up two table tennis tables 
and four sets of ring toss. 

We made three small volleyball courts instead of two 
large ones, by placing them width-wise instead of length- 
wise. We lowered the net on one court for mass bad- 
minton. Beyond the far court we established a bowling 
alley. In the corridor outside of the gymnasium we 
painted two shuffleboard courts. At other times of the 
day this corridor also serves as a setting for fencing 
classes, which number a total of two hundred girls and 
are conducted entirely under student leadership. 

The cost of the equipment for the recreational games 
was small, as most of it was made in the school woodshop. 
G.A.A. funds were used to pay for it. The rings for 
ring toss were spliced and bound by some Boy Scouts in 
the school. Indian Clubs and indoor baseballs were used 
in bowling. Pupils contributed one cent each for table 
tennis balls and badminton birds. 


A paper presented before the Mid-West District Association Con- 
vention, April 1938, Chicago. 
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We began the unit by teaching, then testing volley- 
ball skills. As soon as sufficient numbers of girls to form 
two teams passed the tests they played on one of the 
courts. Another court was used to practice skills and the 
third court for testing. 

By the time teams three and four were formed we 
moved teams one and two to the various recreational 
games. By the time the least skilled girls were taking 
their tests, two courts were available to teams. Mass 
badminton could not be started, of course, until the tests 
had been completed. 

The first four teams were small to begin with, but 
finally we added the least skilled players to them so that 
the teams would be fairly equal in ability when we 
played the tournament. We began the tournament the 
fifth lesson. 

By this procedure we stimulated an interest in recrea- 
tional games which has borne fruit in increased use of 
the facilities during noon hours when the gymnasium 
is open to the girls, and an interest in bowling which 
has resulted in one of the neighborhood bowling alleys 
reserving one afternoon for our girls. At the same time 
we had volleyball teams of ten players who could and 
did enjoy the game. 


F course, it would be impossible for a single teacher 
to supervise all these games during any single class 
period. Their effectiveness depends on the work of student 
leaders and the enthusiastic cooperation of all the girls. 
The leaders are trained in two classes—a_ beginners’ 
class of sophomores which meets once a week, and an 
advanced class of upper classmen which meets twice a 
week. In these classes the girls are taught the skills, the 
rules, and the technique of conducting the games. 

Each leader gives three periods of service per week, 
for which she receives G.A.A. points and awards. In 
large classes we try to have eight leaders assisting the 
teacher. In each class there is a directing captain leader, 
and an assistant who is responsible for equipment being 
ready for use at the beginning of the period and for lock- 
ing it up at the end of the lesson. 

As I mentioned before, in addition to the gymnasium, 
we hold classes in the community room six periods per 
day. This room is very long and narrow with a row of 
windows down one side, and a small stage at the end. Here 
we teach tap and folk dancing, rhythms, stunts, and re- 
lays of all sorts. As a rule, only two leaders are necessary. 

Since the swimming classes, which are graded by be- 

(Continued on Page 324) 
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A REMINDER O 
Play and Mental Health 


By JOHN EIsece Davis 


Here is an important book for every school library. The 
author presents the subject of play as usable material for 
the organization of effective mental hygienic practices in the 
school. A psychology of play is developed in line with the 
spirit and recent advances of psychiatric practices in child 
education. The book is divided as follows: Play and Psychic 
Adjustment, Play and Adjustment to the Outside World, 
Play and Behaviour, Happy Socialization. 

8vo. Cloth, $2.50 


GROUP INSTRUCTION IN 


Social Dancing 
By Edith Ballwebber 


This new book became our “best seller” immediately 
upon publication. Everyone who has seen it, praises the 
clarity of description, the unusual diagrams and the arrange- 
ment of the material. The Contents are: /ntroduction, Defi- 
nition of Terms, Key to Diagrams, Musical Rhythms, Presen- 
tation of Material, Social Dance Positions, Leading and 
Following, Foundation Steps, Separate Social Dance Com- 
binations, Sequences, Etiquette, Social Dance Mixers, Lesson 
Plans. 

Quarto. Cloth, Illustrated. $2.50 


Physical Education Facilities 


FOR THE MODERN JUNIOR AND SENIOR Higy 
SCHOOL 
By Hersert Brair, Ph.D. 


This book attempts to determine to what extent the 
facilities that are provided for the physical education pro. 
gram conform to standards, generally recognized as neces. 
sary to carry out an adequate program. This contribution 
will be of value to state departments, architects, superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers of physical education 
Tables and floor plans illustrate the text in detail. 

8vo. Cloth, Illustrated. $2.50 


GRADED LESSONS IN 
Fundamentals of Physical Education 


A Program for Grades One to Six 
By GERTRUDE M. BAKER, FLORENCE M. Warnock and 
Grace D. CHRISTENSEN 


The chief purpose of this new contribution is to (1) 
give a steady progression of fundamentals within a grade 
and from grade to grade (2) stress pupil ability in 
objective in terms of fundamentals, and illustrate how actiy. 
ity content and outcomes carry out each objective (3) inte. 
grate basic principles of health with the activity program, 
Lesson plans cover each grade and the Appendix includes 
practical activity material. 

8vo. Cloth. $3.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PLAY ACTIVITIES 


For Girls in Junior and Senior High Schools 
By ‘THERESE POWDERMAKER 
Illustrated by KATE ROWLAND 
This book offers to the Junior and Senior High School teacher a complete program of activities. Heretofore, many indi- 
vidual volumes had to be consulted not only for the organization of the program but also for the description of the activities 
themselves. This new publication is virtually a one volume library of source materials, methods of teaching, organization 
and administration, on play activities for girls. Much of the text is in outline form. The descriptions of the activities are 
clear and are accompanied by accurate and attractive illustrations. 
THE CONTENTS: Organization and Administration, Self-Testing Activities, Games, Coaching Hints and Techniques for 
Game Skills, Swimming. 8vo. Cloth, Illustrated. $2.50 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For the Adolescent Girl in High School and College—A Guide for Teachers in Curriculum Revision 
By Rosauinp Cassipy, Ed.D. 

Professor of Physical Education and Chairman of the Department of Physical Education, Mills College 

This is a forward thinking contribution on the bases and methods of replanning the school curriculum in physical educa- 
tion for girls of secondary school and college age. The author presents a careful study of the present day girl in relation 
to her environment. Society today is complex and woman’s place in society has been, of necessity, and is being, redefined. 
The first part of the book is devoted to exploring adolescent needs and to formulating understandings. Then, a method is 
suggested by which teachers may think and study together in order to plan their own programs. The book will be found 
most valuable in round table discussions among teachers and students and for collateral reading. The Appendix containing 
case material and a Bibliography of sources conclude this stimulating book which points the way for a curriculum which will 
meet conditions as we know them today. 8vo. Cloth. Charts. $2.50 


An Important Announcement 
We will publish late in July - 


THE BOOK OF MAJOR SPORTS 


Witu1am L. Hucues, Ph.D. Editor and Collaborator ; 
FOOTBALL by Glenn Killinger, M.A., Director of Athletics, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 
BASKET BALL by Charles C. Murphy, M.A., Basket Ball Coach, Boys’ Club, Bristol, Conn. 
BASEBALL by Daniel E. Jessee, M.A., Baseball and Football Coach, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
TRACK AND FIELD by Ray M. Conger, M.A., Director of Recreational Sports, Pennsylvania State College. 
This Will Be Virtually a One-Volume Library for Every High School and College Coach. 
Send in Your Order Now So That You Will Have Your Copy Immediately “Off Press.” 


8vo. Cloth. Copiously Illustrated. $3.00 
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PRIMITIVE AND PIONEER SPORTS 
By BERNARD S. MAson 


Here is a collection of picturesque outdoor sports that will 
appeal strongly to every camper. The sports described can be 
used to great advantage in camp programs. They are indi- 
vidualized activities and as such appeal to the imagination. 
It is the first book giving such complete information and it 
should be in every camp library for constant reference. It 
covers the following sports: Boomerangs, Cross-stick Boom- 
erangs, Pin-Wheel Boomerangs, Boomabirds, Tumblesticks, 
Australian Boomerangs, Cardboard Boomerangs, Ropes and 
Roping, Rope Spinning, Trick Knots, Lariat Throwing, Rop- 
ing Exhibitions, Whip Cracking, Spinning, The Serpentine, 
Tomahawk Throwing, Log Rolling, Blowguns, Darts. 

8vo. Cloth, Fully Illustrated. $2.50 


SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION 


By Brrnarv S. Mason and E. D. MitTcHELL 


This comprehensive volume has now become the standard 
reference work for leaders and play directors. Containing over 
1200 games and activities for all kinds of social recreation, 
classified according to age levels, when and where to use the 
various selections, it is without question the most practical book 
of its kind. The Contents: Social Mixers, Social Dancing Aids, 
Party Games, Mystery Games, Dramatic Party Games, Social 
Relays and Group Contests, Dual Contests and Combats, 
Council Ring Activities, Rotative Party Games, Mental Play, 
Useful Teaching Games, Clubroom and Playroom Games, 
Automobile Games and Contests, Picnic Activities, Stalking 
and Scouting Games, Joke Stunis, Forfeits. 


8vo. Cloth Illustrated $2.50 


ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS 
By B. S. Mason and E. D. Mitcney 


A companion volume to “Social Games for Recreation,” 
this book offers over 1800 games and contests covering the 
field of active play. Each game and activity is classified so that 
the leader will have no difficulty in selecting material to fit 
any occasion. Practically all games and activities of an active 
nature are included, and the material is grouped under the 
following headings: Contests between Individuals, Contests be- 
tween Groups, Goal, Tag and Combat Games, Team Games, 
Water, Winter and Mounted Activities. 


8vo. Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


THE GAME WAY TO SPORTS 


By H. Atwoop REYNOLDS 


This valuable book enables the director to teach the funda- 
mentals of our popular sports by the playing of games. Each 
game is described under: Number of players, Field, Formation 
and Description. Where the time element and size of playing 
fields are factors, the instructor will find many games which 
will fit into the situation at hand. The sports covered are: Base- 
ball, Football, Basket Ball, Swimming, Soccer, Volley Ball, 
Tennis and Field Hockey. 

8vo. Cloth Illustrated $2.00 


Send for our New, Complete, Illustrated Catalogue which 
fully describes all our publications on Health, Physical 
Education, Sports, Recreation, Dancing, Pageantry, Etc. 


AND COMPANY 
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SWIMMING ANALYZED 
By GERTRUDE Goss 
‘Emphasizes the teaching of swimming 
as a group activity with special attention 
to stunts and games. 
Illustrated by “stickmen.”’ $2.00 


SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED 
By and SHEFFIELD 

“A standard text on swimming instruc- 
tion with lessons arranged in logical pro- 
gression. Full illustrated $2.00 


WATER PAGEANTS, Games and Stunts 
By OLivE McCorMick 
A practical book on the production of 
water pageants including descriptions of 
seven individual pageants. 
Illustrated $2.00 


THE SWIMMING WORKBOOK 
By NATALIE REICHART and 
JEANETTE BRAUNS 
A practical workbook for students out- 
lining procedures covered in the class. 
The check sheets are especially valuable. 
Illustrated $1.00 


MODERN ARCHERY 
By ArtHur W. LAMBERT 
A complete manual for novice and 
skilled archer. Brings archery up-to-date. 
Illustrated $3.00 


ARCHERY SIMPLIFIED 
By PHILLIP: ROUNSEVELLE 
Teaching archery via the group method 
is perfected in this popular contribution. 
Illustrated $2.00 


STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of Archery 
By PHILLIP ROUNSEVELLE 
Prepared for students in archery classes. 
Score sheets are included. 
Illustrated $.25 
MODERN METHODS IN ARCHERY 
By NATALIE, REICHART and 
GILMAN KEASEY 
A new text for students by the national 
champion and a well known instructor. 
Illustrated $1.50 
VOLLEY BALL FOR WOMEN 
By KATHARINE W. MONTGOMERY 
A practical handbook covering the fun- 
damentals of team play. 
Illustrated $2.00 
VOLLEY BALL—A Man’s Game 
By Ropert LAVEAGA 
The only book for men covering this 
popular all year sport. Covers funda- 
mentals, methods of play, etc. 
Illustrated $2.00 
TENNIS ORGANIZED 
By DorotHy RANDLE and 
HILLas 
Contains the latest methods of indi- 
vidual instruction and organization plans 
for group instruction. Illustrated $2.00 
TEAM SPORTS FOR WOMEN 
By ALiceE W. Frymir and 
MARJORIE HILLAS 
In one volume the authors give a 
thorough analysis of the technique and 
plays for Baseball, Basket Ball, Hockey, 
Soccer, Speed Ball and Volley Ball. 
Illustrated $3.00 
THE BIRCH BARK ROLL OF WOOD- 
CRAFT 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
A Manual containing a wealth of mate- 
rial for camp programs, activities, etc. 
Illustrated $1.00 
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Safety in Athletics 


FLOYD R. EASTWOOD, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Purdue University 


safety program in athletics. First is the administra- 

tor. He determines the policies of competition, the 
moneys available for facilities and equipment, care, pur- 
chase and replacement, the selection of the coach, etc. 

Principles that the administration should follow to en- 
sure safety are as follows: 

1. Competition should be between teams of relatively 
equal ability. 

2. Organization of finances to care for athletic injuries. 
This should include the services of a “sports physician” 
and a trainer, as well as insurance for athletic injuries. 

3. Competition only where the fields for practice and 
game are well turfed and free of obstacles. 

4. Competition only when satisfactory equipment is 
available for all members of the squad. 

5. Selection of a head coach who has had experience 
in both playing and coaching. 

6. Adequate pre-season training and conditioning of 
players in all sports before the first game. 

7. A complete medical examination, including a case 
history, before a player enters each season of a sport. 


T ses: groups of individuals are responsible for the 


HE second person responsible for adequate safety in 

athletics is the coach. Too often he is of the type 
who believes in brute force rather than strategy; in 
driving rather than training and conditioning his men; 
in “we did it this way, why can’t you do it”; and in the 
strong-backed but weak-minded athlete. 

What is needed primarily in coaching is an open 
mind to change, an appreciation of the point of view that 
“right is a concept of the mind which is always refutable.” 
The national and local studies in athletic safety point 
the way to needed change in coaching procedures. 

Principles that the coach should follow to ensure 
optimum safety are as follows: 

1. Demand from his players fair-play and good sports- 
manship. This will eliminate much of the unnecessary 
roughness in sport contests. It will also condition our 
spectators to react more sanely at contests. 

2. Never play a boy with a serious “old injury.” 

3. Skills should be safely and thoroughly taught be- 
fore engaging in scrimmage or tryouts. This is especially 
pertinent in high school. 

4. Progressive conditioning should precede team for- 
mations. 


A paper presented before the Men’s Athletic Section of the Mid- 
West District Association Convention, April 1938, Chicago. 
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5. Daily checks on condition, both physical anq 
mental, should be made by the coach, trainer, or team 
physician. 

6. Demand that all injuries receive immediate treat. 
ment. This applies especially to skin wounds in order that 
infection may be prevented or controlled. 

7. Provide adequate protective bandaging for the knee 
and ankle in sports demanding this protection. 

8. Practice and play sports where the space require. 
ments are adequate. 

9. Increased attention should be paid to reducing the 
injury hazards in interschool practice which are often 
greater than those incurred during competition. 

10. In schools and colleges with small squad men- 
berships, boys should be discouraged from participating 
in three sports or more during a year. Small schools have 
a higher accident rate than large institutions due to the 
same players competing during each season of the year. 

11. Develop a hazard conscientiousness. Develop 
teaching techniques to avoid unnecessary injury. 


HE third person responsible for reducing injuries in 

athletics is the player himself. The days of the “helmet: 
less” hero are past. Playing with broken ribs never helped 
a team win. This new generation of young athletes should 
demand that certain safeguards are present before they 
play. The player should think rather than emote when 
entering the realm of sport. 

Principles the player should be aware of if he is to 
minimize accidenis to himself and others are: 

1. Never continue practicing or playing a game when 
fatigued. 

2. Do not attempt a hazardous new skill unless under 
the direction of a qualified person. 

3. When participating in an activity always keep a 
safe distance from such flying play equipment as bats, 
discus, javelin, shot, etc. 

4. Center your attention on how to do the activity 
you wish to perform, not just on doing it. 

5. Train yourself to react safely in unusual situations. 
In other words, train yourself to avoid accidents. 

6. See that all injuries are immediately cared for. 

7. Warm up thoroughly before entering a scrimmage, 
meet, game, or practice. 

8. Demand a complete and thorough medical exami- 
nation before entering each sport in which you participate 
during the school year. 


(Continued on Page 325) 
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Report on Men’sAthletics Conference 


Held April 6 at the University of Chicago 


Summary by 


LEON G. KRANZ 


Northwestern University 


stunts and games under the direction of Katherine 

Whitney Curtis, of Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
assisted by students from the same college. Mrs. Curtis 
talked little, but presented the demonstration in a way 
that we shall not soon forget. Mrs. Curtis emphasized 
the place of water stunts and games as a substitute for 
the emphasis on developing speed swimming. Stunt swim- 
ming as demonstrated certainly would broaden the scope 
of activities for the average swimmer, as well as increase 
self-confidence in the water. The demonstration began 
with simple and easy stunts and proceeded to the more 
complex, challenging the ability of advanced swimmers. 
It seems unnecessary to describe in detail the program, 
which consisted of eight demonstrations. Suffice it to say 
that it was very well done and carefully worked out. 

The second clinic, under the direction of Mr. E. W. 
McGillevray, Swimming Coach of the University of 
Chicago, was carried out by having students demonstrate 
various strokes while Mr. McGillevray gave a running 
comment on the essential points in the strokes, beginning 
with the conventional breast stroke, followed by the 
flying breast stroke. Then the back and crawl strokes 
were demonstrated and explained. The flying breast, new 
in the swimming program within the past few years, was 
well demonstrated by one of the swimmers. The demon- 
stration showed clearly the necessity for a definite lifting 
of the body and the fact that the arms must reach forward 
quickly so that the weight of the body may fall into a 
forward dive rather than sink backward into the water. 
Both good and bad form were demonstrated convincingly. 
Mr. McGillevray’s statement that the back stroke was 
the same as lying on one’s back and rowing a boat gave 
us something to think about. The idea of talking through 
loud speakers while the swimming was being demon- 
strated was very helpful. 

This was followed by demonstration and discussion on 
diving by Larry Labree of Purdue University. Mr. Labree 
showed an excellent film on diving performed by Al 
Greene, National A.A.U. champion. The value of motion 
pictures in teaching diving was clearly demonstrated. 
The slow-motion showing of the take-off, reversing the 
film, showing the take-off forward and backward, and 
doing the same thing with each part of the dive, was 
excellent, proving most conclusively the great help that 
can be received from such motion picture demonstration. 
Mr. Labree’s comments during the pictures were most 


Te clinic opened with a demonstration of water 
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helpful in emphasizing and impressing facts brought out 
by the pictures. Every coach of diving should have a 
copy of that film. 

The afternoon was taken up by clinics in baseball, 
tennis, golf, and track. The attempt to cover each of these 
activities in thirty minutes of discussion might appear 
rather futile. However, the speakers recognized this handi- 
cap and seemed to get into the important facts almost 
immediately. 

Kyle Anderson of the University of Chicago talked on 
the technique of batting, and his tips in relation to stance, 
watching the ball meet the bat, timing, getting ready 
for the hit, etc., were very much to the point. 

Percy Moore of Lane Technical High School, in lead- 
ing the discussion, covered the new technique used in 
hitting the three types of pitching standard in the big 
leagues. The importance of balance and rhythm were 
emphasized by both of these men. 

Bert Ingwersen, Baseball Coach at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, discussed defensive and offensive baseball strat- 
egy. The importance of signals, of awareness of what has 
happened and may happen, and the importance of fielders 
knowing what to do no matter what situation may arise 
were stressed in defensive strategy. Infield play with 
men on one or more bases was covered in the discussion. 
His emphasis upon the value of the hit-and-run play and 
the value of signals between batter and runner was very 
definite. A discussion of base running concluded the base- 
ball clinic. 

The opening discussion and demonstration of the golf 
clinic were ably handled by Ted Payseur of Northwestern 
University. His comment that boys are playing golf in- 
stead of baseball on the sandlots would tend to account 
for the worries of many of the baseball enthusiasts. One 
of the first statements, that we should think in terms of 
the loft of a club rather than of its number, was worthy 
of note. Mr. Payseur said two fundamental things for all 
golfers, beginning and advanced, are these: first, make 
the clubs work rather than trying to work too hard your- 
self; and second, you must swing the clubs in order to 
let them do what they are supposed to do. Mr. Payseur 
then went on to discuss position of hands on the club, 
grips, stance, swing, differences in play with woods and 
iron clubs. 

A very adequate outline of the fundamentals of tennis 
prepared by Paul Bennett, Tennis Coach at North- 


(Continued on Page 321) 
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Sinusitis and Ear Infections as 
Related to Swimming and Diving 


By 


GRACE B. DAVIESS 


Assistant Professor of Physical and Health Education, 
University of Cincinnati 


LL of us who are interested in the great values of 
swimming and diving know that if a method of 


swimming or breathing could be devised whereby 


the participants could be safeguarded against added 
chances of sinus infection, we would have advanced far 
along the road toward removing the stigma attached to 
swimming by many of the “lay” public. Many mothers, 
fathers, and family doctors, say “no swimming” for their 
children or charges. Often the parents say they them- 
selves are suffering from a chronic sinus which they know 
they picked up in some pool and their children shall 
not run the same risk. So these children lose forever 
the chance of learning a skill which can give them life- 
long joy, to say nothing of the physical and practical 
values to be derived. We know that doctors seem to 
aid and abet these parents by saying that the less water 
drawn into the upper nasal passages, the better. So I 
say, if this stigma could be taken from swimming, swim- 
ming would take its rightful place among the ideal exer- 
cises and pastimes. 

I am going to present to you a method of breathing 
in swimming which I hope time, by much trial, will prove 
correct. I am presenting it, not as a new idea for many 
of you, but as one deserving attention. I am not saying it 
will work one hundred per cent. I am saying that I have 
been experimenting with it for three years, working with 
several girls who have chronic sinuses, with beginning 
swimmers, and several girls with “touchy” ears—all with 
seemingly good results. I know that this proves nothing 
—so my thesis is still in the realm of assumption, need- 
ing proof by having many swimming instructors coach 
many pupils in it. The physiological statements of fact on 
which my assumptions are based have been checked by 
six experts in the field of physiology, and doctors of ear, 
nose, and throat ailments. They all verify the sound- 
ness of my physiological statements. And to me a 
method of breathing to combat sinus and ear infections 
is preferable to modifying the crawl to a head-out-of-the- 
water stroke. 


ITH this preamble, here is the case pertaining to 
both outside and pool swimming. What I am to 
say applies to fresh water or salt water, and so all the 
more to pool water which has chlorine in it. In swim- 


A paper presented before the National Women’s Swimming Forum, 
December, 1937, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 
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ming, the air should be taken in by the swimmer through 
the mouth so that he will not draw up into his nasal pas- 
sages the water that has found entry into his nose. This 
is a common practice with all of us. And as he must 
often exhale while his face is submerged, he should expel 
the air both through his nose and his mouth; slightly 
through his nose, to force out some of the water collected 
there and thus a little air; chiefly through his mouth for 
two main reasons. First, to get a quicker, stronger 
exhalation than is possible through the nose. For this 
reason you know or will find many expert swimmers who 
have always used this method of exhalation, only be- 
cause it is a more efficient method. It can be done eas- 
ier, faster, and with no feeling of suffocation. Right here 
may I say that beginning swimmers like this method for 
this last reason, because it takes away much of their 
feeling of suffocation. The second and main reason for 
this double exhalation (that is, through nose and mouth) 
is that by opening the mouth you relieve undue forcing 
or pressure into the nasal passages. This inner forcing 
or pressure is present when exhalation is done only 
through the nose with the mouth closed, because of the 
comparatively small nasal openings against the water 
pressure. With the mouth closed the greater exhaling 
pressure tends to force some of the water and nasal secre- 
tions into the remaining head openings, that is—the 
nostrils, the sinuses, and the Eustachian tubes. Thus the 
danger of introducing infection both by means of the 
water and also by means of the bacteria laden nasal secre- 
tions, resulting in sinusitis, is increased. Remove this 
undue pressure by opening the mouth in exhalation, and 
the water and air go into the more easily accessible open- 
ings, namely the nostrils and mouth. Therefore, exhal- 
ing through the mouth and nose at the same time lessens 
the danger of undue pressure and should reduce the 
number of cases of sinusitis that are found in swimmers. 

In other words: the added inner pressure in nasal ex- 
halation alone will force air, water, and nasal secretions 
into all head openings, viz., the nasal passages, the sin- 
uses, and the Eustachian tubes. This undue pressure is les- 
sened greatly by opening the mouth during exhalation 
and so the air and water readily flow through the nose 
and mouth with a minimum entering the sinuses and 
Eustachian tubes. This is a desirable condition from 
the point of view of the ear, nose, and throat specialists— 

(Continued on Page 332) 
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The N. E. A. Meets in New York 


June 26-30, 1938 


convention of the National Education Associa- 

tion during the week of June 26-30, 1938. The 
program of general sessions, department meetings, busi- 
ness meetings, social events, and sightseeing will bring 
together many thousands of educators from all parts of 
the United States. 

“The Responsibility of Education in Promoting World 
Citizenship” is the general theme for the convention, and 
the general sessions will be devoted to discussions of 
various aspects of this large question. ““The Part Played 
by Education and Recreation in World Citizenship” will 
be discussed at one session by George Hjelte, Superin- 
tendent of Playgrounds and Recreation, Los Angeles, and 
Goodwin Watson, Columbia University. Other topics 
included in the general session program will include 
“Labor and Industry,” and “Learning Through Seeing.” 
Children of the New York City Schools will present a 
pageant of the history of education in this city. 

Of special interest to workers in the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation will be the meetings 
of our Association, participating as a Department of the 


N= York City is preparing to welcome the national 


N.E.A. in this annual meeting for the first time. Head- 
quarters for the Department will be at the Hotel Com- 
modore, and all Department meetings will be held at this 
hotel. Dr. N. P. Neilson, Program Chairman, has planned 
three meetings designed to interpret the programs of 
health education, physical education, and recreation for 
the general educator, the classroom teacher, and the spe- 
cialist in other fields of education. The meeting on health 
education is being organized by Dr. Edna Bailey, Chair- 
man of the Health Education Division of the Associa- 
tion. Dr. F. W. Cozens, Chairman of the Physical Edu- 
cation Division, and Dr. F. S. Lloyd, Chairman of the 
Recreation Division, have planned meetings dealing with 
their fields. Dr. Hiram A. Jones, President and Miss 
Grace Jones, Secretary of the Eastern District Associo- 
tion, are working on local arrangements for the meet- 
ings. The complete program of meetings of this Depart- 
ment will appear in the June issue of the JouRNAL. 

It is hoped that many members of the Association will 
be able to attend these programs and meet, some of us for 
the first time, with our new parent organization, the 
N.E.A. 


RECENT BOOKS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


TUMBLING FOR GIRLS 


A Handbook for Teachers and Students 
in High School and College 
By MARNA VENABLE BRADY, M.A. 


Assistant Director, Department of Physical Education, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
12mo. 100 pages, illustrated with 41 engravings. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. 


Tumbling contains elements of real educational value. It 
develops concentration, elasticity, balance, self-control and 
stronger and better bodies. This book provides abundant 
material for the teacher. Every stunt is within the range 
of girls of high school and college age. The material is 
original, varied, practical and effective. It is invaluable for 
schools, colleges, camps and playgrounds. 


ACHIEVEMENT SCALES IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES FOR COLLEGE 
MEN 


By FREDERICK W. COZENS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Education 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Octavo, 118 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.50, net. 


This book is a study of performance records and height- 
weight classification methods for college men, forming the 
basis of a national comparison of achievements. The tests 
are invaluable for diagnostic purposes and for sectioning 
students in required physical education. Its plan applies 
advanced statistical methods to physical education and is 
the culmination of ten years of comparative study. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me: 


0 Brady’s Tumbling for Girls 


(Jl. of H.P.E. 5-38) 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


() Cozens’ Achievement Scales................... $2.50 
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Ten Outstanding Events in Health and Physical Education During 
the Past Year 


1. Perhaps the most significant event during the past year has 
been the merger of the American Physical Education Association 
as a department of the National Education Association. We be- 
come one of the largest departments with a membership of over 
nine thousand. 


2. United States Office of Education statistics demonstrate 
rapid current growth and development of health and physical 
education. The facts show that the two subjects that have grown 
in the school curriculum have been health and physical education 
and current problems in American democracy. Facts also show 
that over 50 per cent of all schools are making adequate pro- 
vision in this field of education, and that over 50 per cent of 
the thirty million school population are being reached by definite 
required programs. 


3. States and cities are providing excellent modern curricula in 
all the fields of physical education from the first grade through 
the high schools. The new courses of study are up to date and 
follow the latest curriculum methods. The wonderful junior high 
school course of study in Detroit is an outstanding achievement 
for the year of 1937. 


4. State departments of education have set up some very 
fine standards. The recent New York standards are outstanding in 
recognition of providing necessary facilities, the required time 
allotment, and properly trained teachers. In these standards ath- 
letics has been recognized as a part of education and has been 
put on an educational basis and under school control. 


5. Another achievement worthy of mention has been the pro- 
vision by the State of Delaware for giving the small rural schools 
play and athletic supplies as teaching materials from public funds. 
The only way in which small rural schools can have play and 
physical education activities and programs is to be provided with 
bats and balls and the necessary supplies. It is significant when 
these supplies have been provided from public funds just as school 
books are. 


6. In North Carolina a state director has been appointed for 
the first time. States that have directors have well developed 
programs. There are now twenty-three states representing over 
70 per cent of the population which have state directors. Six 
states are hoping to appoint state directors. 


7. The literature of our field is growing; there are new fields 
being developed. Fine new books are being published, new pub- 
lishers are entering the field. A. S. Barnes and Co. is celebrating its 
100th anniversary. W. B. Saunders Co. is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary. 

8. Another event of great importance is the recognition of 
physical education as one of the required core subjects in the 
fifteen units of college entrants. Progressive middle states recognize 
it as one of the eight of the fifteen required, and Chicago recog- 
nizes it as one of the seven core subjects. 

9. It has been most encouraging to see the development of 
outdoor and indoor facilities. All schools are getting playrooms, 
playgrounds, and new athletic fields; three great developments 
in colleges have been the new athletics buildings for physical edu- 
cation, athletics, and intramurals at Purdue, North Carolirz, and 
the University of Oregon. 

10. Another event has been the hundred per cent placement of 
graduates in this field. Everywhere there has been a great demand 
for health and physical education teachers—a demand which has 
exceeded the supply. Superintendents and principals want physical 
educators who are good coaches, and coaches who are good phys- 
ical education teachers and health teachers and play leaders as 
well. 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY 


wtH J. E. ROGERS 


The Central and Mid-West Districts did honor 
great leader, Ethel Perrin. At both these conventions she was 
an honored guest and occupied a prominent place on the 


program. It was a pleasure to see Miss Perrin go honored 
*x* * * 


to our 


The homecoming Louisiana State University Alumni News 
was largely devoted to the School of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, of which Dr. A. D. Browne is director. 

* 

Do you know that Dr. James H. McCurdy has had fifty. 
one years of active service in physical education? Eight in 
local work, forty years at Springfield, and three in research 
work. Some record! 

Ralph A. Piper, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, has sent us a very useful publication called 
the Physical Education Notebook, outlining the physical education 
activities presented at the University. 

*x* * * 

Have you seen the two new Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Score Cards? No. 1 is for elementary schools and No, 2 
is for junior and senior high schools and four-year high 
schools. These have been compiled by William R. LaPorte 
of the University of Southern California, based on nine years 
of research by the Committee on Curriculum Research of the 
College Physical Education Association, assisted by hundreds 
of representative physical education supervisors throughout 
the United States. 

+ 

Health and Human Welfare, a health text for secondary schools, 
by Dr. William E. Burkard, Dr. Raymond L. Chambers, and Dr. 
Frederick W. Maroney, is a worth-while publication and one that 
contains very useful, practical material. 

Did you see that splendid full-page article on physical 
education in the “Montreal Daily Star” entitled “Canadians 
Seeking Recreation and Exercise for Zest of Living—Physical 
Training Essential in Pursuit of Real Happiness.” Many fine 
photos and illustrations, with the picture of Dr. A. S. Lamb 
of McGill University who has given Canada fine leadership, 
appear. It would be a great thing if all our city departments 
could get such full-page publicity. 

* 


Our good friend Dr. L. R. Burnett has just issued a most 
useful little booklet in regard to rules governing athletics and 
giving practical material in regard to sports, their rules and regu- 
lations, entitled Handbook on Athletics. The price is twenty-five 
cents, published by the Public Schools of Baltimore, Maryland. 

& 

Martin A. Rodgers is developing a very interesting pro- 
gram of health and physical education at the Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. He calls the activity pro- 
gram the re-creational program and the activities themselves 
re-creations. 

As usual, the American Medical Association is publishing some 
splendid material that every physical educator should have. A 
recent one is called Dentral Nostrums and the Public Health. if 
interested in the American Medical Association publications, 


write to 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dr. Harry Burns, director of health and physical educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh Public Schools, has given long, efficient, faith- 
ful service in that city. Pittsburgh has forty-five full-time 
doctors. It has twenty-seven swimming pools. Every high 
school has a pool. All teachers must have a health examina- 
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tion on (a) entrance, (b) promotion, (c) re-appointment, (d) 
retirement, and whenever 

Special mention must go to: — 

N. P. Neilson for his splendid years of service in regard to the 
national teacher training survey, study, and report. 

Mabel Lee for her faithful, long service as a leader in our 
national Association. 

Dr. F. R. Rogers, Boston University, for his excellent emphasis 
upon putting education into physical education. He has done much 
to stress the educational values and implications of our profession. 

Dr. Clark Hetherington for his contributions to our philosophy. 

Dr. Jesse F. Williams for making our job a profession. ; 

Dr. J. B. Nash for his dynamic leadership and lectures in the 
field, promoting the cause and interpreting the program. 

Dr. C. H. McCloy for his excellent work in tests and measure- 
ments and research. 

A. H. Pritzlaff for strengthening and developing the department, 
budget and program in 

The Mid-West Convention was a great success. It had 
many outstanding features, but the most unique was the re- 
creation hour provided from 5:00 P.M. to 9:30 P.M. in the 
ballroom by the Chicago Park District. Hundreds of delegates 
participated in many active and quiet games distributed all 
over the ballroom. 

It was a pleasure to hear from Mabel L. Cummings who is 
Professor, Department of Hygiene and Physical Education, New 
Jersey College for Women. Helena M. Kees, Head of the De- 
partment at New Brunswick, New Jersey, sends interesting 
material announcing a Pre-Commencement Sports Session given 
for this year. It was a real success last year. The program begins 
on May 18th. It is designed to be of use to teachers in elementary 
and high schools out in the. field. Two afternoons a week, with 
eight lessons. It is a most interesting setup. 

Mr. H. T. Friermood, Director of Physical Education, 
Y.M.C.A., Dayton, Ohio, produces some very helpful material. 
His “Program Plans” for 1937-38 are most stimulating and 
intriguing. Mr. Friermood is doing an excellent selling, pro- 
motional job with his literature. 

* 

Doctors Seward C. Staley and George T. Stafford of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois have published A Sports Curriculum—An Out- 
line of the Service Curriculum in Physical Education (Sports) for 
Men at the University of Illinois for 1937-38. 

Mrs. Alice Coutts Aldrich, State Director of Vermont, 
has sent me some interesting curriculum material in the fields 
of safety education and temperance education. 

* 


The Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recrea- 
tion of the St. Louis Public Schools publishes a very fine printed 
news bulletin entitled Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 
News. 


Edith M. Gates of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. 
has sent some interesting “Health Education Bulletins” tell- 
ing of the splendid work of that organization in the field 
of health. The Y.W. is also conducting many excellent pro- 
grams in recreation and is pioneering in the field of corec- 
reation, The National Board of the Y.W.C.A. publishes 
many fine books and booklets through The Womans Press. 

+ * 


Carl Burkhardt, director of physical education, Buffalo, has 
sent in a “pictorial review” of the public schools in action. This 
magnificent publication is full of photographs illustrating ‘the 
different phases of the program. In the pages covering sports, 
health, and physical education are excellent action pictures. 


I know that many of his friends will be pleased to hear 
that Alfred Wyman is doing an excellent recreation job in 
St. Louis under the auspices of the Community Council. 
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NOT TOUGH ENOUGH 


PHOTO taken in the Dolge Mycological Lab- 
oratory shows one type of fungus which causes 
Athlete’s Foot: trychophyton rosaceum. Here 
you see a colony of many millions of these 
individual fungi, growing on a sort of gelatin. 
These fungi are tough. They resist boiling in 
water, resist drying. When they get on the 
human skin, they may cause a painful infec- 
tion. 


But they are not tough enough to resist 
Alta-Co, Dolge odorless fungus-killing solu- 
tion. Tests by the eminent Pease Laboratories 
prove that Alta-Co, diluted in 10 parts of 
water, kills trychophyton rosaceum in less 
than 30 seconds. Yet, Alta-Co is non-irritating 
to the skin. 


Thousands of leading colleges, prep schools, 
industrial institutions use Alta-Co to help pre- 
vent and treat Athlete’s Foot. Verbatim re- 
ports of authorities who have tested it will be 
sent to you on request. 


Odorless ALTA-CO 


The C. B. DOLGE Company 
Westport, Connecticut 
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| “How We Do It”. 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
A New Game for First and Second Grades 


| me class is divided into seven groups and each group is given 
the name of one of the dwarfs—Doc, Dopey, Sleepy, Sneezy, 
Happy, Bashful, or Grumpy. Mark off the playing field with a 
starting line and an end line fifty feet from and parallel to it. 
One of the girls is taken for Snow White, and is placed in her 
castle to the side of the playing field. One of the boys is taken for 
the Witch, who roams the playing field. The Witch calls out the 
name of one of the dwarfs, and all by that name run to the end 
of playing space and return. All whom the Witch tags are placed 
in the dungeon opposite Snow White’s castle. Snow White, by 
crossing the playing space, tags those in dungeon who are then 
free to re-enter the game. Snow White, if caught by the Witch, 
loses the game and the Witch wins. If after ten minutes of play 
Snow White has not been caught and has kept the dungeon clear 
of players, she and the dwarfs are winners. 
Ralph E. Wiley 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
St. Louis Pusric ScHOOLS 


Basketball Darts 


1. Start—Start by playing a “Jump Ball.” Player who wins 
the “Jump Ball” gets the first shot at the target. “Jump Ball” 
consists of each player throwing one dart at the target and the 
player who gets nearest to the center of the target, marked by 
concentric circles, wins the jump, i.e., the darts. 

2. Game.—First player or team to score 25 points wins the 
game. Game may be played with a time limit. 


LONG SHOT] JUMP BALL (VIOLATION) JUMP BALL LONG SHOT 
ve ut ight b ue ved 


FouL FouL 


onc Jump BALL ~HHOLATIONT JUMP BALL hone 


3. Scoring —When a player throws a dart into the “Shot” or 
“Long Shot” area (red) he is entitled to a shot at the basket 
area (yellow). Score two points if the second dart lands in the 
basket. If the player throws into the basket area before being 
entitled to land there by having a previous dart in the shot area, 
it is played as a “Jump Ball.” 

When a player throws a dart into a “Free Throw” (orange) 
area, he is entitled to a shot at the basket for one point. When a 
player throws a dart into a “Foul” area (green) his opponent is 
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entitled to a shot at the basket for one point. If player mi 
the basket on any scoring try, play the dart ac 
area in which it lights. Player does not lose the dar 

4. Loss of Darts—A player loses possession of the darts when. 
ever: (a) he loses a “Jump Ball” (b) he steps over the bo me 
aries of the throwing area, (c) he lights in any of the follow 
areas: Wild Pass, Violation, Foul, Out of Bounds. wig 

Baseball Darts 

Rules of the Game.—Each player throws until he 

outs. Score runs only by forcing player across the plate 


Cording ty th. 
ts after Scori 


hits three 


innings; 9 innings constitute a game. 
DOUGLE PLAY 
DOUBLE 
GREEN FRIPLE GREEN 
ORANGE 
OuT $ 
OuT 
RED DOUBLE DOUBLE REO 
sive T | BLUE 
R 
ouT K OuT 
BALL RED RED BALL 
WLET 
OuT 
T 
ouT SINGLE | SINGLE OuT 
FOUL ouT 
BROWN 
DOUGLE $ OOUGLE 
BLUE ouT OREEN ouT BLUE 
RED G G 
sis is 
Si is 
R 
out T out 
RED neg | E | R60 RED 
DOUBLE PLAY DOUBLE 
WALK WALK 
GREEN GREEN 
Out 


General Suggestions.— 

Mark a throwing area 12 to 15 feet from the target. 

Any number from one to five on a side may play. Game best 
played with at least six darts. The darts do not need to be re- 
moved from the target until all have been thrown. 

The game is more interesting if a written score is kept. 

Target should be painted on a piece of wood, composition 
wood, or cork board at least twice the size of the target. 

R. E. Mellby 
FRANKLIN JUNIoR HicH 
ScHOOL 
BRAINERD, MINNESOTA 


Making Faster Swimmers! 


DN pair me flag on an endless belt will be responsible for ma- 

terially reducing all swimming marks other than the short 
dashes! That is the contention of William R. Bond, swimming 
coach at Washington State College, who has invented a pacing 
device for use in all preliminary swimming training. 

In the swimming pool the little flag traveling back and forth 
from end to end serves both as a pace-maker and a stop watch. 
It is definitely a time-saver for the instructor and swimmer alike 
during pace training. With the automatic pace-maker, several 
swimmers may train at the same time and the coach can give 
his attention to all of them. No longer is it necessary to hold the 
watch on an individual training for pace. 

The device consists of a main timing apparatus enclosed in 
a box, a ten-inch pulley on the outside of the box and another 
atthe other end of the pool and a continuous rope or belt run- 
ning the length of the pool. The little flag rides the endless belt 
and can be regulated by the timing box to the tenth of a second 
over any distance. 

The swimmer in his training merely follows the flag, which 
has been set at the desired speed. Coach Bond, himself a swim- 
mer and diver during his undergraduate days at Springfield Col- 
lege, has felt the need of something of this sort for many yeals. 
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Throughout the last season the device was in operation at 
Washington State and functioned perfectly and to the complete 
satisfaction of the coach. The Cougar swimmers showed definite 
improvement after using the electric pace-setter in their training. 
The rotating flag during its endless journey provides the swim- 
mer with a constant pace. It teaches the swimmer just exactly 
how he must swim the distance in order to make his best time. 
By the use of this pacing device the coach can get out of the 


swimmer more than he or the swimmer thought could be ac- 
complished. 

Coach Bond, describing the advantages of the pace-setter he 
js patenting, says, “Many good swimmers have lost races need- 
lessly to opponents who were inferior in ability when the inferior 
man knew his pace and the loser did not. Each swimmer has his 
own particular way of swimming an event in order to make his 
best time. This is a broad statement and I realize it, but I be- 
lieve there are very few swimmers, if any, whether they are 
champions or not, who have obtained their maximum time ac- 
cording to their ability in any swimming event. 

“That is where the pacing machine comes in. It will teach 
those second best men correct pace and they will win from those 
who do not know what their pace is. It will not only do what I 
have stated but will also do it to the satisfaction of every swim- 
ming coach and swimmer who uses it.” 

Most of us believe that the present records are just about as 
low as they can go or at the most that they can be trimmed 
but little. It is the prediction of Coach Bond that if the pacing 
machine or some similar accurate method is used in training, 
the records for all distances will be lowered considerably during 
the next few years. 

Howard Greer 
WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 
PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


Danish Rounders 


y gees of the interesting games played in Denmark have been 
received enthusiastically by girls in America. This game has 
been particularly popular at our school. Playing rules are simple, 
as follows: 

1. Two teams, of any number of players. We play on a 
regulation tennis court, marking squares at each corner of the 
court—similar to bases in ball games. The only equipment needed 
is a tennis ball. 

2. The “in” team is that which is batting, the “out” that 
which is fielding. 

3. The pitcher, of the out-team, has to throw the ball above 
the head of the batter, who hits with her hand and runs to first 
square. 

4. A point is scored when a player has run all around the 
field (or room), passing through each square. 

5. The fielders try to return the ball as quickly as possible 
to the pitcher, who grounds it in the pitching circle and calls 
“Down!” The ball must be in her hand. 

6. When “Down” is called, any player running between squares 
is out. 

. 7. To be in the squares, any player must be grounded, not in 
the air. 

8. If the ball is caught from a hit, the player who hit it is 
out and anyone running between squares is out. 

9. Any number of players may be in a square at the same time, 
and the running need not be in consecutive order. 

10. The players need not run every time the ball is hit, but 
at their own discretion. 

11. If the hitter misses the ball, he runs anyway. (With small 
children, two tries at hitting may be allowed.) 

12. Points may go to side or individual. 

13. Teams should have an even number of innings, or play 
to time. 

14. The last one to bat when no one else is waiting can have 
three tries but must run to first square each time and can 
be put out. The other players can run for each hit. (This is 
especially for small teams.) 

Antoinette Campbell 
BarTtRAM SCHOOL 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Fun in the Water 

eed winter throughout our schools and other agencies phys- 

ical directors will be conducting intensive courses in begin- 
ner’s instructions, advanced courses in swimming and diving, and 
very complete lifesaving programs. These areas of our aquatic 
program cover the two extremes—the beginner and advanced— 
but the large bulk of our boys and girls falling in the middle 
two-thirds will not be cared for. What can one do with the 
average boy or girl who is just an average swimmer and diver? 
Stunts in the water is the answer. 

1. Duck under water ten consecutive times. 

2. Recover object from bottom in eight feet of water. 

3. Swim across pool and return using legs only. 

4. Push off and do a dead man’s float across pool. 

5. Tread water for thirty seconds with hands out of water. 

6. Three consecutive surface dives. 

7. Feet first plunge across pool without a stroke. 

8. Push off and float across pool on back. 

9. Cannon ball from side of pool; stay tucked. 

10. Jump and touch ceiling of natatorium. 

11. Distance dive 12 feet—one foot take-off. 

12. Dive over rope held 6 feet above board. 

13. Jump into water from side of pool, head out of water. 

14. Float for 30 seconds. 

15. Scull on back, head first—40 feet. 

16. Tread water 15 seconds with 8 inches of chest out of water. 

17. Scull on back across pool—feet first. 

18. Bicycle—lie on side, circle with a paddling of feet. 

19. Bobbing—with rhythmic breathing—10 times. 

20. Backward somersault—tuck up, throw head back. 

21. Dolphin—jump from bottom, do 2 backward wheels. 

22. Dry towel swim—hold towel high with one hand—across 
pool and back. 

23. Forward Somersault—or churn. 

24. Feet first plunge—jump from side, feet first. 

25. Porpoise—surface dive, push from bottom, repeat. 

26. Reverse breast stroke—you swim backward on face. 

27. Rolling log—do it without moving hands, feet—4 times. 

28. Steamboat—kick length of pool. 

29. Spread eagle on bottom—exhale completely ; stay on bottom. 

30. Walk on bottom—without using hands—10 feet. 

31. Crab sculling—feet first, on breast, for 40 feet. 

32. Handstand—feet come high out of water for 10 seconds. 

33. Submarine—body submerges and rises and goes for 30 ft. 

34. Spinning top—tuck up knees and spin around 3 times. 

35. Jellyfish—face, hands and feet down. 

36. Log—face up, body horizontal. 

37. Pendulum swing—face up, to vertical, to face down. 

38. Bird dive—use arms like wings. 

39. Dive through inner tube—for accuracy. 

40. Dummy dive—also called soldier. 

41. Flying squirrel dive—spread arms and feet. 

42. Wobbly dive—wobble body side to side—shimmie. 

43. Crab swimming—sculling backwards while lying on the 
stomach. Feet kick flutter kicks with toes hooked. Hands scull 
with pushing movements in front of head. 

44. Muskrat swimming—sculling forward while lying on the 
stomach, hands at hips. Feet together with toes pointed; back is 
arched and head up. 

45. Torpedo swimming—sculling feet foremost on back. Feet 
together, toes pointed. Hands scull at hips, by pulling movements. 

These events could be listed with full descriptions of each and 
used as a self-testing device, the person checking off the particular 
event when completed. Another plan would be to use these events 
as a definite teaching course in water sports, with the hope of 
developing adequate skill and ability in each. They might also 
be used as a part of a stunt program under the recreational head 
of “Stump the Leader” or “Can You Do This?” 

Give a group of average ability an opportunity for fun in the 
water and they will stay by the program and eventually develop 
an interest in diving, swimming, and other phases of aquatics. 
But let’s permit them to have fun and enjoyment at their present 
level of ability. 

Harry D. Edgren 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
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Southern District + 
Association News 


President—T. E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 


President-Elect—Anne §. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 

Secretary—Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 

Treasurer—J. W. Hair, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


ALABAMA 
Curren A. Farmer 

State high school and college physical education instructors 
met recently at Alabama College for an inspirational sports get- 
together. The meeting was sponsored by Elsa Schneider as State 
Representative of the Women’s Athletic Section. The program 
consisted of discussion-demonstrations of skill tests and grading, 

corecreation, and recreational activities. 


FLORIDA 
Joe Hall 

The chief activities for the month of March were centered in 
the meeting of the Health and Physical Education Section of the 
Florida Education Association in Tampa. At this meeting definite 
plans were made for building the health and physical education 
program in Florida during the next few years, for preparing 
courses of study, and for continuous functioning of our Section 
of the Florida Education Association. Officers elected for the 
ensuing year are President, Mary B. Settle, Florida State College 
for Women; Vice-President, Spurgeon Cherry, Cross City; Execu- 
tive Secretary and Treasurer, Joe Hall, Tallahassee. It was also 
decided that the individual in the State Department of Public 
Instruction who is responsible for the health and physical educa- 
tion work will be the ex-officio Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
of the group. 

LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 

Every student in Louisiana State Normal College was given 
the tuberculin test through the cooperation of the State De- 
partment of Health. Those showing positive reactions were given 
X-rays. 

Dr. George Gloss, of the L.S.U. faculty, attended a combined 
meeting of the W.P.A. Recreation Division and the University 
of Minnesota. Three days were devoted to intensive conferences 
on the future development of recreation. 

It is interesting to note that of all W.P.A. funds spent in this 
state, one-third of the amount was devoted to recreational work, 
the largest amount thus expended in any state in the Union. 

The School of Health and Physical Education at L.S.U. has 
adopted the plan of requiring graduate students to stand a 
lengthy comprehensive examination. 

Inez Allen has accepted a position as full-time teacher of 
health and physical education at Baskin High School. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 

A tennis playday was held March 25-26 at Belhaven College, 
Jackson, with representatives from the following colleges present: 
Hinds Junior College, Cophiah-Lincoln Junior College, Perkinston 
Junior College, Sunflower Junior College, Belhaven College, and 
the University of Mississippi. 

A high school playday is to be held in the near future at 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus. The Department 
of Physical Education and the Women’s Athletic Association are 
cooperating in the administrative details for the event. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Christine White 
The meeting of the Physical Education Section of the North 
Carolina Education Association was held in Raleigh March 18. 
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The program chairmen for 1939 were elected as follows: Pyhy: 
Schools, J. H. Nettles, Boyden High School, Salisbury: Ww Ublie 
Colleges and Private Schools, Helen McColl, Guilford Come 
Men’s Colleges and Private Schools, Herman Schnell, Univere’ 
of North Carolina. ™ 
The University of North Carolina’s new gymnasium and ; 
door swimming pool, now under construction, will fll the fe: 
felt need for a modern indoor physical education and athe 
plant to replace Bynum Gymnasium, which was built in 1905 ty 
accommodate a student body of five hundred. The new buildin 
will accommodate not only the present student body of thre 
thousand, but one or two thousand additional students, ang With 
the present adequate outdoor facilities will give the University one 
of the finest physical education and athletic plants in the South 
The new gymnasium will also afford ample space for indoor com. 
mencement exercises, receptions, dances, and other functions, 
The Physical Education and Athletic Depariment of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina wishes to announce that the Adminis. 
trative Board of the Graduate School approved and authorized the 
curriculum in physical education for a master’s degree. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Julia H. Post 

At the annual spring meeting of the South Carolina Physica} 
Education Association the following officers were elected: Pres. 
dent, Priscilla Shaw, Sumter, two-year term; Vice-President, Upper 
District, H. R. Dobson, Spartanburg, one-year term; Vice-Pres. 
dent, Lower District, Betty Clotworthy, Charleston, one-year 
term; Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Tobin, Florence, two-year term; 
Members of Executive Committee, Marjorie Landru, Spartanburg, 
one-year term, and Dr. Paul Rhoton, Furman University, two. 
year term. 

A new plan was put into effect this year to elect officers for 
a two-year period with three to be elected each year in order 
to provide for greater continuity in the executive group and for 
more efficient service on the part of officers. 


TENNESSEE 
Harlan G. Metcalf 

Dr. Frank §. Lloyd, Professor of Education, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, visited the Peabody College in 
March and addressed the general assembly of students and 
faculty on the subject, “Humanics versus Mechanics.” Dr. Lloyd 
also spoke before several of the classes of students majoring in 
physical education. 

Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf of Peabody College addressed a division 
of the Texas State Teachers Association at their general meeting, 

eld in Nacogdoches, Texas, on the subject, “Physical Education 
terday and Today.” Dr. Metcalf also spoke at the Physical 
Education Section meeting. 

Nashville, Tennessee, known as the “Iris City,” will have its 
annual Iris Festival May 12. On this occasion students from 
Peabody College and some of the high schools of the city will put 
on a number of dance demonstrations and other playday activi- 
ties. 

TEXAS 
Jeanie Pinckney 

The East Texas Health and Physical Education Association 
met for the first time in Tyler with forty teachers in attendance. 
Gertrude Womack is the president of this newly organized Asso- 
ciation. 

Alice Miller, University of Texas, has just completed a data- 
collecting study on “A Study of the Difference Between the 
Nutritional Status, Strength and Skill of Texas School Children.” 

Several school systems in the State are giving special atten- 
tion to the development of the school health program. The 
Waco Public Schools are developing a well-rounded program 
under the leadership of Margaret Cunningham, Director of Health 
Education. Two features of particular interest in this setup are 
the advisory health council in which the local medical and dental 
associations have representation; and the development of health 
units of instruction in elementary grades in cooperation with the 
social science teachers. Motion pictures have been taken of 4 
number of these units, which are shown to local groups to keep 
them informed of the progress of the school health program. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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president—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. 
Past President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Norton 

Joseph Kripner, Athletic Director of the Chicago Normal 
College, is working out a revision of their present curriculum. 
The new currculum will contain thirty credit hours toward a 
major in physical education in the preparation of teachers for 
the elementary school. 

Mr. Miles E. Mills, Principal of the Altamont Grade School, 
is developing a fine intramural program for boys. Mr. Mills 
reports that “this program is more or less in the experimental 
stages. During the past years, we have been much disappointed 
with our results from grade athletics. We have been over- 
developing, perhaps, seven to ten boys, and the remaining num- 
ber became bench warmers. In order to allow every boy an 
opportunity to perform, we organized our present intramural 
program.” Altamont has sixty-four boys participating, and has 
divided them into two groups—the lightweights and the heavy- 
weights. Each of these groups was further divided into four 
teams of eight players each. In the weekly games, each player 
must play at least one-half of the game. An admission charge 
of five cents is made to each double-header thus played, and funds 
obtained help to promote the development of this program. 

The Health and Physical Education Building at Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College at Charleston is rapidly nearing 
completion. When finished, this will be one of the finest gymna- 
siums in the state and will enable Charleston to carry on the 
broad type of program toward which C. P. Lantz has been 
looking for some years. 

The new Field House and Gymnasium at Proviso Township 
High School was dedicated in January. It is a two-story brick 
structure, 206 feet long and 147 feet wide. The main gymnasium 
is 100 feet by 83 feet, and is 63 feet high. It has a seating capa- 
city of 3,500. There is a practice gymnasium, 51 feet by 39 feet 


and a swimming pool, 75 feet by 30 feet. The pool balcony 
seats three hundred. 


INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 


The Annual Spring Meeting held in Rushville, April 2, was 
attended by the largest number of teachers in the history of the 
meeting. Six excellent addresses were presented and seventeen 
exhibits and round table discussions on all phases of health 
education, physical education, and recreation contributed to the 
success of the meeting. The following six state agencies and 
groups cooperated in the program: Indiana Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, Indiana Recreation Association, State Board of Health, 
Bureau of Health and Physical Education, Indiana Nurse’s 
Association, Indiana Student Health Association, and the Physi- 
cian’s group. 

The name of the Indiana Physical Education Association was 
changed to Indiana Association for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. The fields of health and recreation were granted represen- 
tation on the Executive Committee of the Association. 

_ The following officers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were elected for 1938-39: President, Ben W. Miller, 
Indiana University ; Vice-President, Gertrude Reynolds, Emerson 
High School, Gary; Secretary, Leota Haynes, Rushville; Treas- 
urer, Reuben Behlmer, Technical High School, Indianapolis ; 
Past-President Lloyd L. Messersmith, DePauw University ; 
Representative of State Bureau of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Frank Stafford, Indianapolis; Representative of District 
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Chairmen, Charles McCullough, Union City; and Representative 
of Nurses Association, Anna Newlin Bright, LaPorte. The Repre- 
sentative of Indiana Recreation Association is to be appointed. 


MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 


Frank Manley, Supervisor of Physical Education, Flint, 
Michigan is now Acting President of the Michigan Physical 
Education Association. 

The last issue of the Michigan Physical Education News will 
make its appearance on or about April 25. This is the fourth 
issue of the year and through its publication the highlights of 
about eighty different school programs have been publicized. 

A survey of the Saginaw Public Schools has just been com- 
pleted to find out how some of the boys and girls spend their 
leisure time. It was a pleasant surprise to find that within this 
school system there were about three hundred clubs and special 
interest activities that occupied the leisure time of boys and girls. 

Seventy-one clubs in the elementary schools, 72 junior high 
school clubs, and 32 high school clubs were catalogued. Aside from 
the club activity it was found that during the year 56 junior 
high intercholastic teams took part in activities, 36 high schools, 
646 intramural teams in junior high schools, and 356 intramural 
teams in high schools. In all, about 44 per cent of the boys and 
girls were in some type of club activity, not including the athletic 
or intramural program. The total school enrollment was 15,275 
pupils. This may be high or low on participation in club activi- 
ties. What about it? 


OHIO 
Sidney R. Boyd 

The annual convention of the Ohio Physical and Health Educa- 
tion Association held at Columbus March 26 was attended by 
275 teachers and supervisors. Four programs were presented with 
the following subjects discussed: (1) adapting the program of 
physical and health education to local situations, (2) methods in 
health instruction, (3) replacement activities for girls’ interscholas- 
tic basketbali, and (4) teaching techniques for junior high boys. 

At the business meeting, reports were given and election of 
officers held. The following were elected: President, Dr. Helen 
L. Coops, University of Cincinnati; Vice-President, P. C. Bechtel, 
West Liberty; Secretary, Lewis S. Moorehead, Department of 
Education, Columbus; Treasurer, Frank McGuire, Toronto; Rep- 
resentatives to the Mid-West Council, Leo Staley, The Ohio State 
University, and Edward Masonbrink, Mentor. 

James E. Rogers spoke briefly at the luncheon. 


WISCONSIN 
Marie Adams 


The second of a series of district luncheons promoting physi- 
cal education was held in the girls gymnasium of the Kenosha 
Senior High School April 4. About seventy persons including 
principals, board members, parents, recreation workers, nurses, 
and physical education teachers and directors attended. Musical 
entertainment was furnished by Kenosha High School students. 
Senior girls, directed by Dorothy Ellenz Sandholm, presented 
“Black Nag.” A group of men and women of the Sons of 
Norway in native costume presented several Norwegian dances. 
Members of the Kenosha Youth Foundation under the direction 
of Louis Jensen gave a tumbling number. 

Lewis Powell, President of the Board of Education, presided 
at the luncheon. Robert Nohr, Jr., gave the principal address on 
“Promoting Physical Education.” Roy Liddicoat, Ruth Palmer, 
Neal Heis, John P. Dicks, and Ben Trewyn—all of Kenosha 
High School—gave three-minute speeches. Others who spoke 
were, Leigh Steinman of Racine; G. M. Phelan, Recreation 
Director, Kenosha; Mrs. John Dobbins, President of High School 
P.T.A.; John McEvoy, District Attorney; L. O. Denyes, Director 
of Kenosha Youth Foundation; Eugene Saftig, Chairman of Ath- 
letics of American Legion; and J. R. Redstrom, Principal of a 
Kenosha junior high school. 

The dinner was an inspiration to those who were present and 
they will look forward to this affair to become an annual event. 
The success of the dinner was due to the hard work of Fred Hein, 
Vice-President of our Association, and his helpers, Ruth Palmer 
and Neal Heis. 
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President—A. O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 
President-Elect—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Vice-President—Willard N. Greim, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Manhattan, Kansas 


COLORADO 

Arlene Peelle 
The twenty-eighth annual play festival was held in Denver 
on the afternoon and evening of March 25, 1938. The program 
this year represented a “Spring Festival.” Held under the general 
supervision of Mazie Hoyt and Willard Greim, it was a demon- 
stration of activities included in the physical education program. 
Each number included performers from five to ten different 
schools, with a total of about four thousand children taking part. 
Music was furnished by the all-city high school band. 

The men’s and women’s classes in physical education at the 
University of Denver meet together once a week for a study of 
recreational activities. This spring quarter a study is being made 
of basic steps in ballroom dancing and square-dance steps and 
figures. 

1IOWA 
Ruth Lautenback 

‘Iue Iowa State Girls Athletic Association have set as their 
goal the sponsoring of at least one playday in each county of 
the. state. It is their desire to make each county “playday 
conscious,” and give to a large number of girls throughout the 
state a chance to participate in athletic games. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of Iowa State College was 
hostess to the convention of the North Central Section of the 
Athletic Federation of College Women April 21, 22, and 23. 
Representatives of over 60 schools and colleges within the seven- 
state district attended. The program included speakers and dis- 
cussion groups on the organization and problems of W.A.A.’s. 
Entertainment plans included a dance drama, swim pageant, tea 
dance, and formal banquet. 

A. Y. (Scotty) Russel, instructor in physical education in the 
Des Moines schools, was one of the men selected by the A.A.U. on 
the 12-man Olympic swimming committee for the 1940 inter- 
national games at Tokio. 

KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 

The 9th annual Convéntion of the Kansas Health and Physical 
Education Association was held in Pittsburg on March 25 and 
26. Safety, recreation, and physical education were stressed dur- 
ing the two-day program. Dr. Bert A. Nash, Kansas University, 
Marian Telford of the National Safety Council, and Howard 
White of the W.P.A. Recreation Division, Washington, D. C., 
were the headline speakers. 

Officers elected for the coming. year are: President, Helen G. 
Saum, Manhattan; President-Elect, Oran Shearer, Wichita; Vice- 
President, Henry Shenk, Junction City; Secretary-Treasurer, Irma 
Gene Nevins, Pittsburg; Bulletin Editor, L. P. Washburn, Man- 
hattan. The present membership of the Association is 201. 


MISSOURI 
Jack Matthews 

The Annual Spring Meeting of the Missouri Physical and 
Health Education Association was held in Columbia April 9. 
The program was exceptionally well received by a representative 
attendance from over the state. The morning session featured a 
panel discussion on “The National Curriculum in Physical Educa- 
tion.” At the luncheon meeting, Thelma Suggett spoke on “A 
New Cooperative Health Education Program for Missouri.” 

At the afternoon session, the following subjects were pre- 
sented: “A Faculty Health Committee” B. M. Stigall; “The 
National Section on Women’s Athletics—Its Organization and 


Facilities,” Alice C. Schriver; “The Teaching of Creative Rh 

to Elementary Children,” Helen Manley; “A Demonstration 
Creative Rhythms by Sixth-grade Children,” Flynn Park Sch ° 
Virginia Dean, teacher; Demonstration of the Modern 


D 
Senior High School Girls, Margaret Ramsey, teacher; “4 Denll 
stration of Class Management through the Squad Leader Plan 


Carl Troester; “The Girls Athletic Union,” Carl Burris. 
A discussion directed by mimeographed questions on demon. 
strations was led by Pattric Ruth O’Keefe. 


MINNESOTA 
Carrie A. Hupp 
Work on the new physical education building at Bemidji 
State Teachers College is progressing. Plans include two gymna. 
siums, a swimming pool, handball courts, corrective rooms, and 
health service. The plant will be strictly modern, and will meg 
the needs for carrying on an up-to-date major program. 
A valuable report which will be available this spring through 
the state department has been compiled by a committee on Girly 
Athletics, with Katharine Irvine of Minneapolis as chairman, 


NEBRASKA 
John Roberts 

Nebraska Wesleyan University introduced the “bull pen” 
idea into their intramural basketbali games this year. The rub 
was that whenever a player lost his temper, started to play 
“dirty,” or intentionally fouled another player, he was sent to 
the bull pen for a period of two minutes and his team could not 
substitute for him during that time. Boys who habitually log 
their tempers last year soon learned to control them very well, 
One boy remarked that being sent to the bull pen was about as 
embarrassing a moment as he ever had experienced, and that once 
was sufficient. 

The annual physical education pageant was presented by the 
Beatrice High Schools on March 25. More than six hundred boys 
and girls took part in this exhibition. The city of Beatrice cer. 
tainly supports an activity of this kind, as their large auditorium 
was more than filled. 

The University of Nebraska women’s physical education 
department presented an artistic expression in pantomime, through 
rhythmic and graceful movements of the body, March 26 by 
nineteen members of Orchesis. The two hours of interpretive 
dancing were well received by a large and appreciative audience. 
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President—Madeline Larson, LaGrande, Oregon. 

1st Vice-President—E. E. Boushey, University of Oregon. 
2nd Vice-President—Christian Brocar, Spokane, Washington. 
Sec.-Treas——Helen G. Smith, Pullman, Washington. 


Helen G. Smith 

The Central Washington College of Education sponsored the 
Humphrey-Weidman dance group in an afternoon lecture-recital 
and an evening concert on March 2. Rosamond Wentworth is the 
instructor in dance at the Central College of Education and she 
was in charge of all plans for the concert. 

The second annual conference of the Inland Empire Camp 
Directors’ Association was held at the Women’s Gymnasium, Uni- 
versity, of Idaho, at Moscow March 25-26. Edwin Carroll, 
Water Front Director, Pacific Branch of the American Red Cross, 
and Lester Scott, National Executive, Campfire Girls, were two of 
the important speakers on the program, which was enjoyed by 
150 camp directors, counselors, and representatives from boys’ 
and girls’ organizations. Janette Wirt, Head of the Department of 
Physical Education for Women, University of Idaho, was general 
chairman and hostess for the convention. R. R. Ruddiman, Boy 
Scout Executive from Spokane, was elected chairman to plan 
the next year’s convention which will be held on the campus 
of the State College of Washington, Pullman. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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News from the “ 
Dance Section 


Charlotte MacEwan 

For their winter period of field work, Bennington College stu- 
dents of drama and dance went on tour during the month of 
January, presenting two productions: Sophocles’ “Electra;” and 
“The Contrast,”—an early American comedy by Royall Tyler, 
first produced in New York City in 1780. The motifs used in the 
setting for Electra were based on the archaic rather than the 
classical style of Greek art. In the choruses, the movement was 
intended not as an actual reinforcement of the words as such, 
but rather as an overtone or undertone, less specific than the 
words themselves. In the danced Epilogue, ritual modes of death 
and re-birth especially were used, because of their relation to the 
content of “Electra.” 

The Dance Club of Bowling Green State University presented 
three Christmas dances on the annual Christmas program given 
by the Music Department: Angelic Vision; Exultation; and 
Adoration, with choreography by Emilie Hartman. 

Orchesis of Ohio Wesleyan University held a Guest Night 
in December at which they presented techniques and studies which 
grew out of the techniques. Compositions presented were mainly 
those composed to a group of Czechoslovakian Christmas carols. 


Four aspects of the Christmas season were used in approaching - 


these: greeting, naive joy, worship, and triumph or exultation. 
The junior members presented rounds, and studies on sustained 
and on percussive movements. 

On March 5 the annual Demonstration-Recital of modern 
dance occurred at Western College, Oxford, Ohio. The program 
consisted of techniques by beginning and advanced classes and 
several numbers by the Dance Club, including “Folk Variations” 
and “Renegade.” 

On February 20, Marian Van Tuyl of the University of Chi- 
cago, and her Group were presented in recital at the Goodman 
Theatre, Chicago. Of especial interest were: “Americana: Alone 
(Jean Williams) ; “Together” (Jean Williams) ; “Public Rejoicings” 
(Paul Nordoff)”; “Epilogue to Victory” (Jean Williams); and 
“In the Clearing—Variations on a Theme” (Gregory Tucker). 

On February 12, a Dance and Art Symposium was held at 
Monticello College, in Godfrey, as a part of its Centennial Cele- 
bration. The following Dance Clubs presented programs: Uni- 
versity City High School of St. Louis (Margaret Ramsay, di- 
rector); Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri (Betty 
Faxon) ; Rockford College (Rachel Moment); University of IIli- 
nois (Ione Johnson Cope); Christ Church Cathedral (Helen 
Dunbar); Monticello College (Barbara Page Beiswanger). The 
feature of the symposium was Hanya Holm, who gave a lesson 
to the participants and presented a demonstration-concert program 
with her concert group. 


Claudia Moore, with the dance group of the University of 
Nebraska, opened the State Physical Education Convention with 
three dance numbers: “Road’—a negro spiritual; “Play”—a 
bourree; and “Labor”’—a work-dance depicting the farmer and 
mechanized labor and the conflict between employer and 
employee. 

On March 5, more than two hundred high school girls gathered 
at Sequoia Union High School for their second annual dance 
symposium. Master lessons were led by Marjorie Lucas of San 
Jose State College and Margaret Jewell, assisted by Betty Water- 
man. Following these, small groups worked on dance composi- 
tions in folk spirit, led by Orchesis members from San Jose and 
Stanford. Luncheon discussions were followed by a demonstration 
discussion of dance composition given by the two college groups. 
Doris Dean, director of Physical Education at Sequoia, and Vera 
Jansen, dance instructor, were responsible for the organization 
of the symposium. 


in EWROPE 


412 Weeks, with instruction by 2 of the world’s foremost teach- 
ers, and including comprehensive sightseeing. 
The ONLY tour coached by 


KURT JOOSS in England 
Mme. OLGA PREOBRAJENSKA in Paris 


S. S. AQUITANIA. , June 29. $398%* Complete 


Conducted by Felicia Arons, dance authority. 
Don’t miss this opportunity! Write today for detailed folder. 
Membership limited. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


65 Broadway Escorted Tour Dept. 1 New York, N. Y. 
*2nd Class R.R.—3rd Class S.S. 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 


june session starts june 13 
midsummer session starts july 11 
fall session starts august 29 


hanya holm group 
1938-39 concert season now booking 
215 west 11 street new york wa 9-6530 


MR. CHALIF RECOMMENDS 
this year’s most popular novelty hit 


SNOW WHITE and THE SEVEN DWARFS 
This is a simple, effective group dance for 
eight children or adults. (Club rate $1.50 plus 
10c postage.) Write Dept. A. 


Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special ............ $8.50 
Separately, Each $2.00 


Folk Dances in 3 Volumes 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


Chalif School of Dance 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Special Summer Course, June 6th to Aug. 26th 


This course is arranged to give you the latest and 
best dances and technique in all the branches of 
the Dance. The term is divided into 12 weekly 
units, which may be taken separately. 


Many physical educators have found this course of 
great value in their work. 


Arrangement for alertness credits may be made. 
Catalogue sent on request 


“Study the Dance with the Masters” 
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Eastern District + 
* Association News 


President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
C. Belle Meyers 


In June, the boys and girls of the junior high schools are going 
to spend several Friday afternoons participating in sport days. 
In order to motivate the intramural programs in softball, winners 
on each grade level will play other similar winning teams. In order 
to avoid the appearance of playing for a city championship, all 
games are to be played at the same time on three different centers. 
This makes participation more a community than a city affair. 
Elizabeth Cooper, Chairman, Frances Thompson, and Dorothy 
Johnson are in charge of arrangements. 

The Washington public schools were represented at the East- 
ern District Convention in Atlantic City by Birch Bayh, Head 
of the Department of Health and Physical Education, Evelyn 
Daniel, Imogene Stockett, from the senior high schools, and Mrs. 
Helen Fraser, supervisor in the elementary schools, who also 
took a group of physical education majors from Maryland 
University. 


MAINE 
C. Harry Edwards 

Officers of the Physical and Health Education Section of the 
Maine Teachers Association for 1938 are: President, Prof. Helen 
Lengyel, University of Maine; Vice-President, Durwood Heal, 
Bangor High School; Sec.-Treas., C. Harry Edwards, State House, 
Augusta. The Chairmen of Divisions are: Boys’ Physical Educa- 
tion, Philip Keith, Higgins Classical Institute, Charleston; Girls’ 
Physical Education, Helen McGuire, Bangor High School; Boys’ 
Coaches, Huse M. Tibbetts, Houlton High School; Girls’ Coaches, 
Barbara Lancaster, South Paris High School; School Nurses, Helen 
Keinzle, State Department of Health, Augusta. 

The annual meeting, held in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the Maine Teachers Association, was held this year 
in Portland. The sectional meetings were well attended and much 
interest was evidenced. Demonstrations and discussions were 
the order of the day and the programs showed much careful 
planning on the part of the section chairmen. 


STUDENT SECTION 
Harry Romanofsky 

At the Legislative Council meeting of the Eastern District 
Society, Wednesday, April 6, 1938, on the occasion of its Atlantic 
City meeting, the Student Section was made a regular section of 
the Society. For the past six years the Student Section had been 
participating in the program, but it was not until this last con- 
vention that it functioned as a regular section. 

Perhaps a word is necessary in explanation of how this came 
about. In anticipating the meeting in New York City last year, 
the Executive Committee of the Society appointed a temporary 
faculty adviser, Margaret C. Brown, President of Panzer College, 
to work with Chairman Harry Romanofsky in drawing up the 


Educational Service Bureau for Camps 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City Tel.: Murray Hill 6-0418 
Register NOW for summer camp positions if you are 
available for interviews in New York or Boston Terri- 
tory. Positions now open in Modern Dance, Tennis, 
Campcraft, Nature, Golf, Archery, Sailing, etc. Excel- 
lent administrative positions available. 

M. CLAIRE SAWYER, A.M., Director 


plans for the formulation of a regular Student Secti 
work of many meetings revealed itself in the adoption 4 
stitution and a petition by the student delegates votin, <a 
New York convention. To keep the work in its active Pe a 
were elected and instructed by vote to secure the ‘a se 
petition signatures for official approval and to record the 
with the Secretary of the Eastern District. This was done = 
stated above, the final step in recognition accompli a 
cae. plished at Atlantic 

Now that the Student Section is an integral part of the Eas 
District—and, by the way, the only one of its kind in 
national Association to be listed as having a pro 
year—many questions are being anticipated in regar 
is expected to be accomplished. The questions are unde 
tion at the present time and will be answered in th 
later date. In the meantime may it be said that, as was told t 
the student delegates representing their institutions at the busines 
meeting at this last convention, suggestions for the theme of next 
year’s section meeting cannot begin to come in too early, These 
guides to the next program committee will prove valuable expres. 
sions of what the students in the teacher-training institutions of 
the Eastern District desire to accomplish. 

As time goes on this column will be the media of recording the 
important problems that this newly recognized group of ours 
will have to meet. We hope every student will avail himself of 
the information that will be offered, and trust that as a group 
we will forge ahead a bit better in experiencing this important 
phase of our professional life. 
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President—Louise S$. Cobb, University of California. 
Vice-President—Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State College 
Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the Southwest District, held 
in Salt Lake City, April 14, 15, 16, was of high merit. Bernice 
Moss, Convention Manager, and her splendid committee are to 
be congratulated on their excellent work. 

Officers of the Southwest District for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, Louise §. Cobb, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Vice-President, Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State 
College; Secretary-Treasurer, Bernice Moss, State Director of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Utah; Convention 
Manager, Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 


ARIZONA 
Ina Gittings 

The Annual Spring Sports Day for Arizona College Women was 
held at Tempe, Arizona, April 2. One hundred and fifty women 
competed in archery, tennis, golf, and baseball. Three colleges were 
represented: Phoenix Junior College, Arizona State College at 
Tempe, and the University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Ina E. Gittings represented the Physical Education Association 
of the State of Arizona at the Southwest District Meeting at Salt 
Lake City. She is State Chairman of : 1. Arizona Health Educa- 
tion Committee; 2. Arizona Research Committee; 3. Arizona Pub- 
licity Committee. 

CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 

The California Association of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation had an attendance of over five hundred at the Pasadena 
Convention. It was one of the finest conventions in the history 
of the Association. Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: President, Florence Hale Stephenson, State College, 
San Francisco; First Vice-President, Grover Gates, Edison Techni- 
cal High School, Fresno; Second Vice-President, Edwin Tretheway, 
Board of Education, Los Angeles; Secretary, W. H. Orion, Chief, 
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Division of Physical and Health Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento; Treasurer, William Sims, Sacramento 
i e. 

gy Section of the California Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation held a conference on “Guid- 
ance in Health and Physical Education Activities” in Tulare on 
March 12. The group met with the Valley School Administrators 
Association, which includes both the elementary and secondary 
school principals. Grover Gates, President of the Central Section. 
announces the election of the following officers for 1938-39: 
President, Rodgers L. Moore, Tulare; First Vice-President, Wil- 
liam White, Shafter; Second Vice-President, Lois Chambers, 
Madera; Secretary-Treasurer, Antonia Rehmke, Visalia. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 


Successful district meetings have been held in five of the six 
districts of the Utah Health and Physical Education Association 
during March and April. District One met at Ogden, March 12 
under the direction of Robert Davis, chairman. Recreational games, 
luncheon, and talks from Alice O. Bronson and Jessie Schofield 
were features of the session. District Two met in Salt Lake City 
March 19 with Jack Squires, district chairman, in charge. Dem- 
onstrations of dancing were given by students of the Tooele High 
School and Horace Mann Junior High under the direction of 
Margaret Stagg and Shelah Woodland, respectively, and of tumb- 
ling and pyramid-building by students of D. R. Fairbanks from 
the Jackson Junior High. Vadal Peterson, Bernice Moss, and 
Marvin Pugh addressed the group. District Four met at Monroe 
April 2 under the leadership of Ellis M. Wade, and on the same 
day District Six met at Cedar City with Alice Brinton in charge. 
On March 26, District Five met at a luncheon meeting in Price 
with Norman Smith, chairman, presiding. Alice O. Bronson, presi- 
dent of the State Association, and Bernice Moss were the speakers. 
Five persons travelled a distance of 400 miles to attend this meet- 
ing. Interest in the state program and in the Southwest District 
Convention were evident at all meetings. Chairmen are to be 
congratulated upon the success of their efforts. 


Section 2. The District Chairmen, elected by their respective 
Districts, shall serve for a term of two years, taking office July 
lst of the odd-numbered years while the National Chairman 
takes office in the even-numbered years. (Rest of section is the 
same.) 

Article IV. Officers. 

Section 2. The candidates for the National Chairman shall be 
nominated by a Nominating Committee . . . and elected by the 
Section members for a term of two years. The National Chair- 
man shall be elected in the year preceding that in which she 
takes office. She shall not serve two consecutive terms in the same 
office. 

Section 3. Add to this section as final sentence: The Chairman 
shall appoint State Representatives and coordinate their work, 
with due regard to the needs of the committees which require 
contacts in the several states. 

Section 4. (inserted, following sections re-numbered). The 
Chairman-Elect shall serve on the legislative board of the 
section immediately upon her election. In the year of her status 
as chairman-elect she shall attend meetings of committees, serve 
on the program committee, and assist the chairman in certain 
duties mutually agreed upon, and establish all possible contacts 
which may serve to orient her to her future responsibilities as 
chairman. 

Article V. Committees. 

Section 3. Addition of Chairman-Elect to Program Committee. 

Article VII. Finances. 

Section 2. Change to read: The Committee on Policies and 
Finance prepares the annual budget; now reads that Treasurer 
prepares budget. 


Tests and Measurements 
« Section News + 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


Rachel Jane Benton 


Cooperation—tThere is considerable evidence of cooperation’ 


between the N.S.W.A. and the N.A.A.F. Womens Division. In 
Kentucky these two groups are carrying on a survey of physical 
education for girls in the rural schools in the state; in Virginia 
the two groups are holding joint meetings semi-annually in order 
to work together on women’s sport activities. 

Standards.—This committee is planning a follow-up and ampli- 
fication of the Standards Monograph by means of illustrative 
situations and applications of specific standards. 

State Representatives—The State Representatives of the N.S. 
W.A are doing an outstanding job in reaching teachers in all 
sections of the country. 

Playdays.—Literally hundreds of playdays are being held in 
all sections of the country with activities ranging from checkers 
and rhythms to softball. 

Mississippi State Committee—Ruth White, University of 
Mississippi, Chairman. Other members are: Romayne Berryman, 
Mississippi College for Women; Evelyn Baird, Clarksdale; Ethel 
Cain, Delta State Teachers College; Marguerite Dacey, Belhaven 
College; Elizabeth Taylor, Jackson; Mattie Perry, Hattiesburg 
State Teachers College. 

Constitutional Amendments Passed December 31, 1937 

By-Laws: 

Article II. Legislative Board. 

Section 1. (Addition of Chairman-Elect to Legislative Board, 
this section otherwise the same.) 
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H. Harrison Clarke 


North Syracuse, New York, is introducing a measurement 
program this year, and Archie Hall, the physical director, is 
adapting his program to the ninth grade only the first year, 
thus permitting him to establish his procedures gradually and 
firmly. Each year additional grades will be included until all the 
boys and girls in the junior and senior high school are participat- 
ing in the program. 

There are five physical directors in Livingston county, New 
York state, who are working out a very worth-while cooperative 
project in the administration of the Physical Fitness Tests, which 
should be watched with great interest as it offers possibilities that 
could very well be tried by others. These men, Lawrence Clarke 
of Geneseo, Charles Cullison of Avon, Huntley Parker of Nunda, 
Arnold Hautala of Mt. Morris (now at Lockport), and Roger 
Clouser of Retsof, band together once each year and do the 
testing in all five schools on successive days, thus making it 
possible to have expert testers and to complete the testing in a 
minimum of time. The testing apparatus, also, is purchased 
cooperatively, making the total cost of testing equipment for any 
one school quite small. 

Charles C. Cullison of Avon, New York, writes that the 
Physical Fitness Tests have been administered in his school 
three times, and that the results are used (a) to determine the 
physical improvement of the students from year to year, and 
(b) to equalize the competing powers of intramural basketball 
and volleyball teams. 

Clarence Buckwald in conducting research for his master’s 
thesis studied the grip strength of fifteen varsity basketball players 
at Syracuse University during the past competitive season, taking 
their grip before each practice and before each game. He found 
that those players who showed a rise in grip strength on the 
night of a game were more aggressive and made better competitors 
than those whose grip dropped at this time. 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


O you think sex education should be taught in the schools?” 
Nearly two out of three farm families voted “yes” (64 per 
cent) in a recent survey of “The Farmer Speaks!” (Successful 
Farmer, April, 1938) 


oY; July 1, Savage School for Physical Education will move 
into new quarters after 48 years at the same address. It is 
a five-story, modern building containing a gymnasium, ballroom, 
two lodge rooms with organs, meeting rooms, and a recreation 
hall. The plans call for a complete renovation to meet the de- 


mands of its new purpose. 


eae material is being made available periodically by various 
concerns. Check this list for these latest contributions to your 
library. 

The Filmo Library Bulletin, from the Film Division, Bell & 
Howell Co., Chicago, contains exclusive releases of the Filmo- 
sound Library. Lists will be sent on request. 

A catalog containing titles of 38 reels on health education sub- 
jects which are for sale only is now available from Eastman 
Teaching Films, Rochester, New York. 

Erpi Picture Consultants, New York City, have four 400-foot 
reels on physiological processes for sale. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, in cooperation with the Atlas 
Educational Film Co., Chicago, have recently offered a 16 mm. 
film on “Anatomical Models, Their Production and Value.” Run- 
ning time is 15 minutes. 

“Death Begins at 40—Miles per Hour” is the title of a com- 
plete analysis of 1937’s traffic accidents. These reports are based 
on official figures from the forty-eight states. It may be procured 


from the Traveler’s Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
* * 


T= American Express Travel Service dance and study tour 
of Europe, which is being conducted by Felicia Arons, has an- 
nounced an optional extension by which members may take in 
Brussels, Amsterdam, London, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo, 
Flaam, Bergen, Newcastle, and Southampton. The main_ tour 
features study in Paris with Mme Olga Preobrajenska, and ex- 
clusive offering of study under Kurt Jooss at Dartington Hall, 
England. Additional information is offered by the American Ex- 


press at 65 Broadway, New York. 
* * 


= Nadon, director of the Academy of Allied Arts, 349 West 
86th Street, N.Y.C., announces the sixth annual two-week 
summer courses in the modern dance. Doris Humphrey will 
begin on June 20, to run until July 1. Charles Weidman’s 
classes will begin August 15, running to August 25. Jose Limon 
will give Weidman’s technique on alternate days during Miss 
Humphrey’s session. Sybil Shearer will assist for Miss Humphrey 


during Weidman’s session. 
* 


RCHERS will be interested in something new in the way of 
summer courses offered by the Teela-Wooket School of Arch- 
ery, Roxbury, Vermont. A week of intensive training, June 22 
through June 28, will be given by Mrs. E. B. Miller, pupil of 
long-time champion Russ Hoogerhyde and winner of the Inter- 
national Women’s Archery Championship in 1936. Further infor- 
mation may be had from Mrs. Miller, 254 Seaman Ave., New 
York City. 
HE Chalif Dance Tour, led by Vitalis L. Chalif and Gloria 
Gehlen Chalif, highlights instruction in dance under European 
Victor Silvestor, Idzekowski, Legat, Hans Wiener, and others, and 
makes possible the arrangement for earning “alertness credits” 
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such as those of the Board of Education of p 
dance itinerary has been arranged by Love a yt Te 
Chalif School of Dance, and travel arrangements are “a a 
by the American Institute of Educational Travel 587 Fif 
New York City. _ 
& 
A PRACTICAL innovation in sports wear is the Doubl 
athletic suit of the E. B. Myers Company, which ail 
the orthodox shirt and short idea with a wrap-around cnt a 
an ensemble appeals to the student who must keep an eye <a 
budget, as the shirt and short make a practical suit for oul r 
tennis, archery, and many other sports, and by addition a 
skirt it becomes a spectator sports outfit for campus, golfin 2 
hiking. 
A* Academy of Sport, composed of leaders in every brang 
of competition will supervise the presentation of the heed 
of sport at the New York World’s Fair and also make call 
to outstanding athletes, who feature the Exposition’s athletic 
program. 


Student Looks at the Curriculum 


(Continued from Page 301) 
odd hours of science, and forty-five of physical education 
The only solution I can propose is a five-year curriculum, 
This would allow an additional thirty hours—thirty hous 
to be spent in other fields of work, not in any certain 
one, but in acquiring a general knowledge in many. | 
would lead toward a better understanding of huma 


"nature and a more sympathetic attitude toward our fellow 


man. 


MONG other criticisms, there seems to be too much 
stress on team sports in our curriculum. The present 
trend, if I am not mistaken, seems to be toward individ- 
ual sports: activities which can be participated in by 
individuals or in small groups. Most of our courses in 
physical education during the first two years are con- 
cerned with the acquiring of skills in team sports. There 
are no required courses in badminton, deck tennis, table 
tennis, or even golf. Unless the student, herself, elects 
these subjects, she will be lacking in a knowledge and 
training which I have discovered is necessary. These in- 
dividual sports alone could easily envelop the meager six 
hours free electives which should certainly be used ina 
field other than physical education. I feel that the time 
spent on team sports could be used to better advantage 
if divided between team and individual activities. 
Another trend in education is toward coeducation, and 
where could this better be accomplished than with physical 
education majors? If we don’t know how to play te 
gether how can we hope to teach our high school boys 
and girls this very thing? We have practically nothing to 
do with the men’s department. I believe these two de 
partments have much to give to each other. Physical 
education is a comparatively new field to women and 
there is much that the men in the field could contribute. 
It is almost impossible to introduce coeducation success 
fully in the high schools if we have not had this valuable 
experience in college. 
Our curriculum allows for a year of practice teaching 
in the elementary schools and one semester in high school. 
We all realize that this requirement is such because there 
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hysical education teachers in the Champaign 
y Schools, and without our practice teaching 


are no Pp 


lementar 
een children would have no organized physical educa- 


tion. Nevertheless, few of us will teach in the elementary 
schools and we have a greater need for more training in 
high school teaching. Also, as long as the Champaign 
school board feels that it can get away with having prac- 
tice teachers teach physical education gratis, why should 
they hire anyone to do it? 

Earlier I mentioned the modern dance. I feel that there 
is too little emphasis on this phase of physical education. 
An elementary course in rhythms and one in the theory 
of rhythms is required of all majors, but this is a very 
inadequate training for anyone who may be called upon 
to teach the dance. True, there is an advanced course in 
dance composition, but it is an elective. Need there be 
more said? During the past year our curriculum has been 
reorganized and opportunity is given to elect a minor in 
dance, but how many majors will take advantage of this? 
Probably not even half of those who at some time or 
other will be teaching dancing. 


F you feel my criticisms are unjust and that I have not 
| had enough experience to offer solutions to the problems 
under discussion, may I repeat that this is merely the 
opinion of a senior in physical education—who, if she 
reads these same arguments after she has been teaching 
a few years, will probably chuckle to herself and say, 
“Gosh, I must have been just a kid when I said that.” 


Men’s Athletics Conference 


(Continued from Page 307) 

western University, was appropriately headed, “Keep 
Your Eye on the Ball.” How well this could have been 
applied to the foregoing discussions of golf and baseball 
goes without saying. Mr. Bennett demonstrated and dis- 
cussed the two kinds of tennis racket grip, the Conti- 
nental or European grip, and the Tilden or Eastern grip. 
He then discussed forehand and backhand drive, chop, 
and slice drive. He followed this with a discussion on the 
whole field of service. Then came net play, overhead 
smash, and the lob. The outline was conducted by sug- 
gestions for competitive tennis. 

Walter Hebert, of the University of Chicago, then 
discussed strategy of tennis in both singles and doubles 
play. Four of his outstanding players demonstrated 
doubles play during the entire discussion. One of the be- 
ginning comments of Mr. Hebert, that tennis competition 
begins as soon as the first ball is struck, was worthy of 
note. He discussed the value of the high and low lob, the 
importance of placement rather than speed, and the 
value of returns being close to the back line. He also 
— the importance of the twist service in doubles 
play. 

The last clinic of the day was opened by Mr. Herman 
Phillips of Purdue University, discussing distance run- 
ners. His first comments, that distance runners can be 
made, and the statement of the value of over-distance 
for training, brought out much discussion. 
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THE TRAIL BLAZER 


IN GUM-WOUND SOFTBALLS 


PATENT og 


Official 
Lndoor ~Cutd 
PROTEXS&AM 


No. 412 
OFFICIAL PROTEX BALL 
Carries the Insignia of the 
Official Joint Rules Committee 


THE PROTEX HAS 
WHAT IT TAKES! 
@ Patented Inner Seam Pro- 
tected Lace Cover 
@ Patented Latex Wound Shape 
Retaining Core and Latex 
Treated Cover 
@ No Stitches—No Stitches to 
Break 
@ Rawlings “Quality Plus” 
Materials and Skilled Work- 
manship 


Rawlings Protex Ball blazed 

the trail with many de- 
velopments that made Soft- 
ball the fast colorful game 
it is today. Latex winding 
the yarn but one of many 
pace-setting features step- 
ped up the game plus ma- 
terially increasing life of 
the ball. This patented fea- 
ture insures perfect shape 
and _ prevents. breaking 
down of core. Greater 
economy too, because balls 
last longer. Adopt the Pro- 
tex now! Made in Official 
and Regulation Grades. 


For those who prefer old 
style Flat Seam Softballs 
Rawlings No. 312 official 
Ball is “tops.” It also has 
the patented Latex wound 
shape retaining core. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR 
ALL SPORTS 
See Your Rawlings Dealer 
Catalog on Request 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ST. LOUIS 


MISSOURI 


1938 Summer Session Courses in the Department 
of Physical Education — June 27 to August 6 


DANCE 


Modern Dance for Beginners and Professionals 
Dance Composition—Tina Flade, Instructor in 


Dance, Mills College 


Music for the Dance—Lou Harrison, Composer and 
Accompanist for Dance, Mills College 

Workshop for Production—Lester Horton, Horton 
Dance Group, Los Angeles 

Two weeks’ course in Martha Graham technique 
given by Bonnie Bird, Authorized Teacher of 
Graham Technique, Cornish School, Seattle 

Social, Tap and Clog Dance—Hilda Clute Kozman, 
author of “Character Dances for School Programs” 


SPORTS 


Teaching Methods and Skills Technique in Swim- 
ming, Riding, Jumping, Golf, Tennis, Badminton. 
Physical Education Graduate and Undergraduate Lec- 
ture Courses will be organized around the area of 
The Core Curriculum and Physical Education; Coun- 
seling Techniques for Physical Education Teachers, 
Needs of Adolescent Girls as a basis of redirecting 
the physical education program for High School and 


College girls. 
WRITE 


Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Chairman of the Department 
of Physical Education, Mills College, Oakland, 
California, for the complete bulletin of courses. 
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Ned Merriam, Track Coach of the University of Chi- 
cago, then pointed out important features of coaching 
hurdling. His hurdlers gave a good demonstration of how 
well he taught these various features. He then had the 
hurdlers demonstrate the special exercises that were used 
in helping the students perfect their form in hurdling. 

The clinic closed with a demonstration and discussion 
of coaching field events led by Frank Hill, Track Coach of 
Northwestern University. Mr. Hill pointed out the vari- 
ous kinds of form style used in high jumping and fol- 
lowed this with comments on the pole vault, hammer, 
discus, and the broad jump. His comments, based on 
many years of coaching experience, were very much to 
the point. 

The enthusiastic group that stayed to the end, and kept 
these discussion leaders busy most of the time, was a 
tribute to the value of such a pre-convention clinic. 


Permanent Historical Museum 


(Continued from Page 282) 
the freer type of activity program, some of these imple- 
ments and apparatus are no longer generally used and 
eventually may be lost entirely. 

5. Complete sets of balls, bats, golf sticks, racquets, 
etc., to show the evolution of our ball and bat games. 

6. Sculpture, painting, prints, and other examples of 
the art side of our profession. How many of us have seen 
Dr, McKenzie’s marvelous contributions to sculpture? 

7. Complete sets of dolls dressed to show: (a) the 
evolution of our bathing suits, (b) the evolution of our 
sports costumes, (c) the same for dance costumes. 

8. Miniature setups of (a) a fully equipped gymna- 
sium of 100 years ago, (b) a modern gymnasium, (c) 
same for pools, indoor and outdoor, (d) a recreation 
center or playfield of 50 years ago, (e) a modern one, 
(f) setup for a modern summer camp, (g) setup for 
winter sports, etc. 

9. Graphs, statistical studies, physiological and an- 
thropometric studies, etc., showing human growth and 
development, as well as the development of our programs 
and of our organization. 


Swarthmore College Field House 


| pena are merely suggestive as to what such a mu 

seum might contain. The question of housing such P 
collection is a difficult one to answer. Where could it 
be housed and which city would be the most conven. 
ient for the greatest number of people, because, of course 
it is understood that such a museum would be used, ]; 
must be a safe place with a responsible custodian, 4 
committee has been at work upon this since 1934. The 
work of necessity is proceeding slowly. We are gradually 
having inventories made in institutions in which we know 
there is valuable material even though the institutions 
may never wish to part with it—such institutions as the 
University of Pennsylvania, Yale, Harvard, Amherst 
Oberlin, Wellesley, Vassar, Springfield College, Mt, Hol 
yoke, etc. We might expect valuable contributions from 
the various health organizations, from the life ingyr. 
ance companies, from the social welfare groups. The 
archives and other data of the American Posture League 
will be available. Some of our members have personal 
hobbies which have taken the form of collecting books 
on certain phases of our field. Mr. Staley at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, we understand, has a collection of 
books on sports going back to primitive times. Spring. 
field College has one of the finest and most complete 
libraries on our field in existence. The University of 
Pennsylvania houses much of Dr. McKenzie’s sculp- 
ture. Bennington College would make a natural center 
for material on the dance. Harvard University possesses 
most of Dr. Sargent’s inventions and equipment. The 
women’s colleges possess much of interest in connection 
with the development of the women’s programs. It has 
been suggested that until we do obtain a permanent 
and safe headquarters, and in order to expand this whole 
idea we ask certain institutions and organizations to be 
responsible for collecting and developing various types 
of interesting and significant material, some of which 
will finally be turned over to us for museum purposes. 
Some of the more highly specialized groups or clubs might 
be interested in developing special exhibits related to 
their particular interests, such as the United States Golf 
Association, the United States Lawn Tennis Association, 
the United States Field Hockey Association, the Inter- 
collegiate Amateur Athletic Association, etc. 


FOR FIELD BUILDINGS — Our PATENTED 


Steel Arches provide the highest interior clearance 
with the least height of building, and at a minimum 
of cost. 

These patented arches are used in well known 
GYMNASIUMS, SPORTS and FIELD BUILDINGS, 
RINKS, AUDITORIUMS, THEATERS, etc. Con- 


sultation service, literature and estimates gladly 
furnished. 


Your own architect and engineer design 
and supervise construction. 


ARCH ROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., Inc. 
Engineers—Contractors 


55-65 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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TION 


The whole proposition presents infinite, fascinating 


possibilities and we present this to you with the hope 
that you will not only think it over and act with refer- 
ence to your own situation, but that you will swamp us 
with constructive suggestions. Your committee at pres- 
ent consists of : 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, 1012 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Dr. W. G. Anderson, Box 1802 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
Mr. Carl Schrader, 58 Payson Road, 
Belmont, Massachusetts. 
Miss Ethel Perrin, Rocky Dell Farm, 
Brewster, New York. 
Miss Blanche Trilling, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Mr. J. E. Rogers, Nat’l Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
Mr. E. D. Mitchell, 311 Maynard Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Mr. F. W. Luehring, University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Louise Strachan, Nat’l Tuberculosis Assoc., 
50 West soth Street, New York City. 
Mrs. Kathleen Wootten, Georgia State College, 
Milledgeville, Georgia. 
Dr. Thomas Wood, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Agnes R. Wayman, Chairman, 
Barnard College, New York City. 


Hygiene Instruction 


(Continued from Page 291) 


I. Topic: Shop Ventilation. 

II. Aim: To develop the proper habits, attitudes, and 
knowledges through: 

1. An understanding of keeping free from occupational 
diseases faced in the student’s chosen vocation. 

2. Educating the student worker to use care and caution 
when exposed to occupational diseases. 

3. Emphasizing procedures and skills of the safe way in 
which to meet daily situations intelligently. 

4. Teaching the student the daily causes of occupational 
diseases due to poor shop ventilation and the values of safe 
ventilation devices. 


III. Preparation: 

1. Need for practical safety habits. 

2. Review of earlier lessons dealing with safety education. 

3. Review of the different names and types of ventilating 
systems. 

4. Pupil experiences of accidents (observed, heard of, or 
actually experienced). 

5. Need for fresh air in the shops. 

6. Inspection of ventilating systems of the different shops. 

7. Necessity for observing and recording temperature. 

8. Experimental apparatus. 

IV. Presentation (content) : 

A. Shop Ventilation. 

1. Air Currents in Hoods. There are three methods prac- 
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REPRINTS 


from the Research Quarterly 


Tests and Measurements 


Q6 The Utilization of McCloy’s Athletic Index with the 


California Achievement Scales—Bookwalter........ 
Q12 A Comparison of the Patellar Tendon Reflex Time 

of Whites and Se 
Q37 The Effect of Hip Elevation on Starting Time in 

the Se 
Q38 The Relationship of Dominance to Acts of Skill 

Q39 An Analysis of Movement on the Basis of Latent 

Times and 10c 
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The New Gymnasium Scooter 
No Longer an Experiment 


Endorsed by leaders in Physical Education and the Medical Profession. 
Used enthusiastically by many schools ranging from elementary to 


colleges. Lots of fun and beneficial development for both boys and 
girls. Play basketball, football, gymnasium polo, hockey and many 
other games. 
Use them in an almost unlimited number of relay and stunt positions, 
including an almost perfect crawl stroke. 
Excellent for demonstrations and special occasions. 

arge your indoor activities at a small cost. Try a set and let your 
students decide for you. 
Write for full details and instructors manual. 
They do not mark the floor. 


R. E. TITUS, Winfield High School Winfield, Kansas 


School of Physical 
Education and Hygiene 


Russell Sage College 


offers 


A Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Science 


to 


Graduates of secondary schools with creden- 
tials acceptable to the College. Unusual cul- 
tural advantages combined with a thorough 
professional education. Three months of in- 
struction in Camp. Active appointment bureau 
for graduates. Graduates teaching in leading 
colleges and schools. On September 1, 1937 
only 6 of 469 graduates were unemployed. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 


For catalog address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
Troy, New York 
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ticed in removing dust, fumes and gases generated j 
ess of manufacturing operation: 

a) The downward system of ventilation is used for ¢ 
removal of heavy gases, fibre and wood. Hoppers and t rs 
are placed beneath the machine, aided by mechanical +» 
currents. a 

b) The lateral system has pipes or hoods 
sides, backs or front of machines. 

c) The upward system is used for light gases whi 
into a hood or flared pipe. 

2. Placement of Hoods: 

a) Metal pots should be entirely closed on three Sides, 
that drafts cannot affect the upward current of heated de 

b) Hoods from pickers should not be situated too his 
because the draft in the room may blow dust into the work. 
room. 

3. Double Hoods: 

A. One of the best types of hoods used for the removal of 
gas is the double wall hood. 

B. Fighting Lead Poisoning on the Part of the Employer, 

C. Carbon Monoxide. 

D. Tuberculosis and Dusts. 

A) Methods of prevention. 

1. Prevention of injurious dusts: 

a) Removal of dust through the use of ventilators ang 
precautionary measures. 

V. Comparisons. 

1. Safety similarities in the school shops, home, public 
and private garages, industrial establishments. 

2. Safety procedures and statistical studies of different 
industries with relation to occupational diseases, mortality 
due to poorly ventilated shops, homes, etc. 

3. Study of comparisons of ventilating systems in school 
shops, local industrial establishments. 

VI. Generalization. 

VII. Application (motivate assignment by thought pro- 
voking questions). 

1. Statistical data interpretation on dusty trades and pois- 
onous lead and fumes in industries. 

2. Readings from Departments of Labor. 

3. Reports from Shop Committees. 

4. Carbon monoxide in garages. 

5. Demonstrations, evaluation of literature, 
recitation, etc. 

VIII References. 

1. New York State Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 82. 

2. Department of Labor, W.D.C. Bulletin No. 507, Causes 
of Death by Occupations. 

3. Statistics from Bureau of Census, W.D.C. Dusty Trades, 
poisonous fumes. 

4. Oberteuffer and Williams, Jndustrial Hygiene, pp. 118, 
119, 120. (Occupational deaths due to poisonous trades). 

5. Hutchinson, Handbook of Health, “Carbon Monoxide 
Gas,” p. 172. 
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Making Up for Lost Space 
(Continued from Page 303) 


ginning, intermediate, advanced, lifesaving, and dolphin 
clubs, are very large, we use lifesavers as leaders and have 
worked out a system whereby the girls progress from one 
achievement to another at their own rate of speed. The 
system seems to be effective, as we award about three 
hundred Red Cross beginners’ buttons, and one hundred 
fifty swimmers’ buttons each semester. 
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Having no outdoor playground space, we have still 
found ways of making outdoor activities contribute to 
our physical education program. Large parties of girls 
start from school under student leadership to take hikes. 
Roller skating, ice skating, and bicycling are encouraged 
and are rewarded by points which count toward the 
achievement of the coveted school emblem under the 
rules of our G.A.A. 

To those of you who came here today expecting some 
help on the problem of what to do in a small school, I 
want to call to your attention the excellent article by 
Lorraine Maytum entitled “A Physical Education Pro- 
gram for the Small High School,” which appeared in the 
January 1938 issue of the Service Bulletin. 


Safety in Athletics 
(Continued from Page 306) 

9. Keep the equipment next to your body clean by 
changing socks, shirt, supporter, and the like, daily. 

10. Be sure that all your equipment is your size; i.e., 
headgear, shoes, hip and shoulder pads, etc. 

11. Learn to wear your protective equipment so that 
it gives you the optimum protection. 


HE foregoing principles are a result of studies made 
T locally and nationally on sport accidents. The fol- 
lowing brief summary of findings is of further interest 
to the coach who is trying to reduce accidents. 

1. Such activities as riding and apparatus for women, 
and football, horse polo, and wrestling for men, are very 
hazardous sports. Accordingly, it is the duty of the 
teacher, instructor, and coach to initiate special safety 
measures in these activities. 

2. The hazardousness of the intercollegiate competitive 
period must be recognized and its accidents reduced by 
more attention to the technique of teaching the elements 
of the games, officiating, and to the need for changes in 
rules of certain games. 

3. In football it is most imperative that adequate 
warming-up periods be provided before vigorous practice 
in scrimmage starts, and just previous to the beginning 
of an intercollegiate game. 

4. A longer training period must be the rule rather than 
the exception before the first game is played. It is sug- 
gested that at least three weeks constitute the pre- 
season period. 

5. The ankle, the knee, face, hand, shoulder, and leg 
are parts of the body which need special attention. This 
attention should concern itself with adequate protection, 
where necessary, through fixations, and with conditioning 
activities to strengthen joints associated with the above 
mentioned parts of the body. 

6. Approximately 24 per cent to 55 per cent of the 
accidents and days lost could have been minimized or 


Endorsed by physical edu- 7} 
cation directors in leading 
schools and colleges. 
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1938 SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Main Session—June 27 to August 5 
Inter-Session—June 7 to 24 
Post-Session—August 8 to 26 


Baccalaureate and advanced degrees for students, coaches and di- 
rectors of Health and Physical Education. 


Tuition rates low, excellent living accommodations, and nationally 
known teaching staff. 


For catalogue address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 


PETERSEN & CO. 5563 BAYNTON ST. PHILA. PA 


PERRY-MANSFIELD CAMPS 


School of the Dance and Theatre Arts 
In the High Rockies at Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Intensive 4 and 8 wks.’ courses for students and instructors. Staff includes: 


DORIS HUMPHREY 


(August 15-30) 


PAUL LOVE (Art) ANNE HULL (Piano) 
ALIX YOUNG MARUCHESS (String Ensemble) 
CHARLOTTE PERRY (Drama) HELENE HETZEL (Modern Dance) 
PORTIA MANSFIELD (Body Mechanics) 

For further information address 56 Oxford Rd., Larchmont, N.Y. 


E.B.MYERS COMPANY __// 
Venice Blvd.,Los Angeles, Calif. if 


SINCE 1906 


The nation’s leading crea- ‘ 
tors of smart yet practical | 
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materially reduced by improving leadership and by im- 
proved facilities and equipment. Inasmuch as most of 
the accidents occurred in the gymnasium and. athletic 
field, these two areas should be more carefully supervised. 

7. Individuals should be taught definitely to appre- 
ciate the proximity of moving objects and persons. As 
well, part of the program should devote itself to a training 
in how to fall, or how to control the body, when the 
individual feels himself slipping. 

8. The greater the length of the teaching experience, 
the smaller the days lost per injury will be. 

9. Physical examination should be required in the fol- 
lowing situations. (a) on entrance to the college, (b) be- 
fore engaging in intramural activities, and (c) before 
engaging in activity on an intercollegiate team. 

10. Extended playing and coaching experience is nec- 
essary in order to increase safety in sports. 

11. The college athletic association should pay all the 
expenses for injuries which occur to students while en- 
gaged in intercollegiate competition. 

12. Doctors should be available at both intramural 
and intercollegiate practice and game periods, and a 
resident nurse should be available during the class in- 
struction period. 

13. Written reports of all accidents should be on file 
either at the student health service or the office of the 
chairman of the department, or both places. 

14. Insurance plans for coverage of all injuries occur- 
ring in physical education and sport activities are the 
necessary future development. Until insurance plans are 
available, the complete and entire care of the student 
should be handled under a health service, either resident 


to the institution or in cooperation with a nearby medical 
institution. 


N conclusion, it is necessary to appreciate that safety is 

a part of each performed sport or element of sport. 
It must be taught as the activity is taught. Further, 
coaches are educators having as their duty the training 
of individuals toward perfect skill in a specific activity, 
or series of activities. Accordingly, the coach must see 
that these skills are performed with the minimum of 
hazard and the maximum of joy. 


College Outing Clubs 


(Continued from Page 281) 


These outings must be well planned, with the students 
bearing as much responsibility as their experience, ability, 
and interest will permit. These responsibilities should be 
increased as the growth of the above mentioned factors 
permits. Seek to provide new experiences with stimulat- 
ing challenges, but avoid insofar as possible any real 
discomfitures in the very beginning. Provide meals that 
are new experiences such as roasting a leg of lamb Indian 
fashion,, or making a mess of corned beef slum instead 
of the traditional picnic wieners and hamburgs. Keep 
working toward real camping and away from mere cut 
and dried picnics. 
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After a few of these hikes have been held, begin ty 
plan for the first overnight. A borrowed summer cot 
a barn full of sweet smelling hay, an abandoned farm 
house, or best of all, a real cabin may be the haven for 
the first trip. Keep the group fairly small, from twelve to 
twenty, and do not worry too much about game pro- 
grams. The fun of doing their own chores such as gettj 
water, gathering and chopping wood, setting up a cooki 
fireplace, preparing the meal, and cleaning up afterward 
won’t leave much time for games. A short hike, a good 
campfire with songs, stories, and a few games of social 
recreation, and everyone wonders where the evening hag 
gone. The next morning, breakfast, the cleanup, another 
exploring hike, and packing up for the return trip finds 
the clock hands traveling twice as fast as they usually do, 

Meetings on campus with discussions, talks, movies of 
outdoor life, and possibly a visiting delegation of experi. 
enced outers from a nearby school will do much to ée. 
velop interest between outings. Some of the older college 
clubs have movies of their trips which they will be glad 
to lend. Faculty people with unusual outdoor experiences 
will be glad to relate them to the group. 

Some such program as outlined above followed through 
the fall and winter, and by the spring a nucleus of inter. 
ested and slightly experienced outers will be available 
around which to build the club. It is much better to start 
with a small and interested group and gradually expand 
than to begin with a large unwieldy group of only seni- 
interested people. 

From here on the next steps are acquiring a permanent 
base by borrowing, renting, or buying; building up such 
necessary equipment as lamps, axes, cooking utensils, 
etc., and moulding a permanent organization. It is difficult 
to set up a definite procedure to accomplish these things. 
Each club will have its own particular needs, and its own 
methods of meeting them. 

One other point: If outing clubs are desirable and 
possible for colleges, they are equally so for high schools. 
Everything written here from the college viewpoint is 
possible and practical for high school people,’ with, of 
course, certain modifications being made for adjustment 
to local conditions. 


Conclusion 

That there is a growing recognition and appreciation 
of what outing clubs have to offer is evident in the recent 
growth of the number of clubs. 

For wholesome and satisfying activities, deep and last- 
ing in nature, plus good fellowship without class distine- 
tion, the out-of-doors has no peer. 

The University of Colorado Hiking Club typifies the 
outing spirit when it invites students who enjoy the out- 
of-doors and the fellowship of a wholesome hearty group 
to come out and learn the meaning of the quaint phrase 
“only a half-mile more.” 


Outing Club Study 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
Colby College, Waterville, Me. 
Colby Junior College, New London, N.H. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
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Connecticut College, Storrs, Connecticut. 
‘Dartmouth College, Hanover, New ‘Hampshire. 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. ; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 
Pembroke College, Providence, R.I. 

Pine Manor College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, mJ. 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Penna. 
Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn. 

Union College, Schenectady, New York. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Jackson College, Medford, Mass. 


What Price Progress? 


(Continued from Page 277) 


fail, for example, to teach healthful living adequately 
to all of our pupils, and cry for the privilege of having 
health taught by the whole school—and where it is tried, 
we still fail. We need not despair too greatly; this is 
simply a function of part of the general intellectual con- 
stitution of humanity at large. The classroom teacher in 
even the best schools succeeds no better. I suspect that 
the health habits of this group, which of all groups should 
possess the most nearly perfect health regimen, would 
not stand too close a scrutiny. But if as teachers we raise 
the levels of the mass until they approach the upper limi- 
tations of the individuals themselves, we shall have done 
our bit to improve the status of our people. As much is 
accomplished by raising the skill level of 1000 people 
ten feet, as by raising the skill level of ten people 1000 
feet. 


W HAT price progress in physical education? I think 
that the answer is that we must study our own field, 
and for the most part stay within it. A good body, ade- 
quate strength, physiological organic vigor, and a well- 
poised, graceful body are as important objectives today as 
they ever were—perhaps when we consider the disinte- 
grating forces of our civilization, even more so. But to this 
we must add the development of adequate skills in many 
activities, those that at all age levels lead to kinesthetic 
control and the mastery of fundamentals, as well as those 
that are taught for their carry-over values. 

We must add to our techniques of character education 
within the limitations of our field; for much of the re- 
sponsibility for the development of character and per- 
sonality, for laboratory practice in social attitudes, and 
for habits of quick and adaptive overt physical action 
rests upon our shoulders. 

We must learn to appreciate the cultures inherent in 
our own field and those of health education and the 
many branches of recreation and to endeavor at all times 
to inculcate them. 

And finally, those of us who are physical educators 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


| rn degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


New York—202 East 44th St. 


Send Your Specifications 


GYMNASIUMAPPARATUS 


AND 


STEEL LOCKERS 


and secure the present low prices 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Robin Hood Archery Co. 


971 Broad Street 


Offering Schools and Colleges the 


Finest of Hand Made Archery Equipment 


Teacher’s Instruction Booklet FREE on Request. 


Newark, New Jersey 


254 Seaman Avenue 


TEELA-WOOKET ARCHERY SCHOOL 


Roxbury, Vermont—June 22-28 


One week of intensive training in all phases of ARCHERY with 
periods for recreation, swimming, tennis, golf, riding, etc., at the 
Teela-Wooket Horseback Camps in the heart of the Green Mountains. 

Fee: $30.00 includes normal school course, cabin, excellent 
meals, and all facilities. 


For information write 


Mrs. E. B. Miller 


New York City 
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must grow with our expanding field. We must examine 
every positive contribution from other fields. But in the 
last analysis, the price of progress is specialization—and 
we must choose the professional materials from which 
we build our road to the physical education of tomorrow 
from those contributions which make a better physical 
education—not just a better music, or a better drama, or 
a better method of conducting a forum. Nor should we 
permit ourselves to be forever stampeded by the latest 
educational fads. We must think through those contribu- 
tions which only physical education and its very closely 
allied fields can make—and give those the preferred 
right of way. 

Education of the physical? Education through the 
physical? We need to forget this division which smacks 
too much of the old body-mind dualism. We cannot separ- 
rate them and have an adequate physical education of 
the whole organism, for only as we perfect the instrument 
do we obtain a truly artistic performance. 

What price progress? Let me summarize it in the well- 
remembered advice of Josh Billings: ‘Consider the 
postage stamp, my son; its usefulness lies in its ability 
to stick to one thing until it gets there!”’ 


An International Experiment 
(Continued from Page 288) 


by Stockholm and Uppsala, again today its life is signifi- 
cant since it has become a center for the education of 
youth with three important schools located here. At one 
of these, Sigtuna School, our physical education course 
was held. The Swedish and American groups lived to- 
gether in modern residence halls. There were athletic 
fields, indoor and outdoor tennis courts, gymnasiums, and 
a beautiful new swimming pool. 

Following breakfast each morning the two groups met 
together for the lecture course in the theory and philos- 
ophy of dance by Miss H’Doubler. The group then 
divided, with the Swedes continuing for two hours of 
practice with Miss H’Doubler and the Americans for 
modern rhythmical gymnastics taught by the Swedish 
leaders, Mrs. Greta Adrian and Miss Margit Davidson. 
Tennis taught by Miss Helen Driver, swimming taught 
by American group members, and folk dancing taught 
by Swedish leaders were open to both groups. An ad- 
vanced dance group of Americans studied dance with 
Miss Berta Ochsner and prepared a program which will 
be described later. 

The group had the privilege of entertaining as visitors 
experts in various fields, several of whom gave special 
lectures. The visitors included a member of the Royal 
Board of Education, one of the leading directors of the 
Cooperative Movement in Sweden, the headmaster of a 
folk school, the general secretary of the Swedish Gymnas- 


tic Association (which has 150,000 persons enrolleg in 
leisure-time classes in gymnastics), representatives of the 
Swedish Sports Association, of the Society for the Prom. 
tion of Skiing, and of the Tourist Association. 

Miss Karin Karling gave special lectures on the de. 
velopment of physical education in Scandinavia, with 
rich descriptive characterizations of such leaders as Flin 
Falk and Elli Bjérksten. Miss Karling is herself an oy. 
standing personality in Swedish physical education. She 
not only writes on subjects in her special field but als 
contributes reviews of English and American books to 
Swedish journals. She is known as a friend of art. The 
associations with Miss Karling were a special Privilege 
for the American group. Then, too, there were times for 
organized discussion, and the opportunities for informal 
discussions were one of the most valuable features of the 
course. 

Throughout the Scandinavian and many European 
countries gymnastics are flourishing as never before. No 
one seems to question their value nor their necessary place 
in the educational and recreational program. Because they 
have been practiced extensively for so many years there 
has been a steady development in the content of the pro- 
gram. The teaching of gymnastics for women has become 
an art. The leaders never tire of discussing fine points in 
the kinds of programs and methods of teaching. One 
point of emphasis is that gymnastics must never become 
a stereotyped system practiced through imitation, but 
must continually be re-created through each teacher us- 
ing her imagination, ingenuity, and creative ability in 
developing new, interesting exercises, based always ona 
thorough understanding of anatomy and physiology. The 
gymnastics must be joyous and free from undue tensions. 
They embrace a great variety of free standing and ap- 
paratus exercises, of tumbling and stunts, and they pre- 
sent a very different picture from the older forms of 
traditional Swedish gymnastics. 

Each week end during the course there were special 
excursions—one to the University of Uppsala, one to 
Skokloster Castle, and a memorable day spent at the first 
folk high school for the training of voluntary leaders in 
physical education, Lillsved. This school, with its beauti- 
ful buildings both old and new, not far from Stockholm, 
was dedicated only last June and is bound to playa 
significant part henceforth in the development of the 
physical education and recreation program of the nation. 

“Special events” were far too numerous to recount 
completely, and only one other will be mentioned. This 
was an event produced by the groups themselves for the 
final program to which many guests came. The program 
included a beautiful demonstration of gymnastics by 
eight girls who had been in the Swedish Olympic group, 
and a dance drama of real distinction, “Midsummer 
Night” by the advanced American group under Miss 
Berta Ochsner. 
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As the blue and gold flag of Sweden and the stars and 
stripes of America floated in azure skies at Sigtuna, the 
ponds of friendship between the members from both 
countries grew stronger each day. The ocean which had 
seemed so wide a dividing barrier narrowed to a stream 
across which a bridge of understanding and appreciation 
seemed to unite us. That fine spirit of enthusiasm and 
love of the work which is strong throughout the profes- 
sion of physical education was given a new impetus. The 
significance of this experiment in international education 
was deeply felt. Two countries which are holding fast to 
their great democratic ideals will always have much to 
give to and receive from each other as each discovers new 
light on its paths of adventure in the high enterprise 
of education. 


Rhythms of Work and Play 
(Continued from Page 296) 


The group enters in a line in unison. The same movement 
is repeated throughout the verse. 
Measure 1, upward swing of both arms to the right. 
Measure 2, first half, striking to left,and release; second 
half, sharp intake of breath (heh) with upward swing. 
VersE 2. I’s been hammerin’ On dis mountain Four long 
years. 
The same movement as verse 1, lounder and stronger. 
Verse 3. Ain’t no hammer On dis mountain Ring-a like 


mine. 
Same gesture, ferociously, dancers spreading in various 
directions. 
Verse 4. Hammerin’ man, Don’t hammer so hard. You'll 
break down. 


Same gesture, with hard impact and sharp swing, faster 
tempo. Dancers converge to front center. 

VersE 5. Nine pound hammer Kill John Henry. Can't 

kill me. 
Syncopate, some descending on beat 1, others on 3, in 
unison on beat 1 of measure 5. Remain in place. 

VERSE 6. Ain’t no use to Send for doctor. Waterboy 

dead. 
Slower, softer. Hands clasped, assumes character of 
lamenting sway. Unison descent on beat 1, sway up 
to right on beat 3. 
VersE 7. Did you ever Stand on mountain In a cloud? 
Swaying of body, as in prayer. Soft, growing to forte. 
Hands clasped, sway to left on beat 1, open hands, 
sway to right on beat 3. 
VERSE 8. Did you ever Wash your hands In a cloud? 
Forte diminishes to pianissimo. Sway from left to right 
with upraised hands, some gradually kneeling. 

The music to the “Corn Ritual” is an Indian chant. 
The sole instrumental accompaniment is a drum, which 
beats quarter notes, accenting the first note of each 
measure. There are two groups of dancers whom I will 
call the braves and the squaws. 

A. Seven measures. On measure 1 (2/4 time) the braves 
dig into the ground, with a forward lunge on the left foot. 
The right foot strikes with the ball of the foot on the second 
beat. On the second measure a step back on the right foot, 
drawing the arms toward the body. The left foot beats the 
ground twice. (3/4). This repeats for four more meas- 
ures. On measure 7 beat left, right, right, reversing direction. 
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These seven measures are repeated toward the right. Mean- 
while the squaws lilt from side to side. 

B. Seven measures of the same rhythm. The squaws 
strew seeds with the right arm on measure 1, and collect 
them from the left arm on measure 2. The foot pattern is 
the same as above. These seven measures are repeated to 
the left. Meanwhile the braves lilt, retreating. 

C. Eight measures of 3/4 time. For two measures the 
braves strew right and then left with great leaps. During 
measures 3 and 4 the squaws pat the earth first right then 
left. This repeats. ‘ 

A. Return to original pattern with both groups digging in 
unison. 

C is repeated as above, except that the squaws lift with 
their hands, suggesting the growth of the crops. 

A returns in melody and rhythm, but the unison movement 
of both groups is one of reaping. For the first seven meas- 
ures they swing the arms horizontally from right to left 
(as in actual reaping) for one measure and return without 
impact to the right on measure two. This is reversed for the 
last seven measures. 

On the very last measure they lunge forward on the right 
foot, arms outspread. 

These descriptions are of necessity bare suggestions. 
Many details of group movement and gesture may be 
supplied by the imagination. In the execution it is 
important to accent strongly the motion of impact, and 
to concentrate the eye as well as the mind on the direction 
of the gesture. The simplest realistic motion can thus 
become a dance theme full of force and dramatic signifi- 
cance. 


Enriching the Afterschool Program 
(Continued from Page 297) 

they are curricular or extracurricular. While teachers of 
the school may plan and conduct these activities it 
should be kept in mind that the program should meet 
with the approval and seek to gain the cooperation of 
the principal. Directors and supervisors of the various 
school departments assist the principal in the improve- 
ment of instruction and management. 

It is most desirable to have the interest and active co- 
operation of all faculty members. It is always possible 
to develop a wider-range program accommodating greater 
numbers of pupils when faculty participation is secured. 
While this service in most cases is desirable, the selec- 
tion of faculty members should be made carefully. They 
should be in sympathy with the physical education pro- 
gram and possess knowledge, skills, and enthusiasm vital 
in making the program successful. 

Indispensable are the homeroom teachers who serve as 
contact persons between the department and members of 
the various teams and clubs. Without their cooperation 
the work of administering the afterschool program would 
be increased considerably. Not only do these teachers 
handle call slips, reminder cards, schedules, and various 
other forms and administrative devices, but in many in- 
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stances they assist in matters pertaining to team 
attitude, and sportsmanship. 


Spirit, 


[F afterschool activities are to contribute to the entich. 
ment of the curriculum they should grow out of the 
regular class work in physical education and return to 
enrich it. Likewise the class program should be rich in it 
content providing for creative experience and the devel. 
opment of desirable interests in afterschool activities both 
in school and out of school. 
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Afterschool Activities 
Fall Winter Spring 
archery Archery Archery 
Handball Basketball Basketball 
Leaders Clubs Leaders Clubs Leaders Clubs 
Soccer Badminton Softball 
Touch Football Comba tive Swimming 
Speedball Activities Tennis 
Skiing 
Volleyball 
Social Dance 


The responsibility of the physical education depart- 
ment in its extracurricular program does not end with 
the developing of skills and interests. Emphasis should 
be given in the selection of desirable activities which are 
most enjoyable and of permanent value to the pupil. Of 
course, they need to be educationally sound, providing 
for the development of leadership, initiative, and social 
training. Desirable carry-over activities express to a large 
degree what constitutes a worth-while program. 

The afterschool program should be planned according 
to season, although some activities fit into any period of 
the year. For means of classification the seasons are fall, 
winter, and spring. During the fall season activities such 
as archery, handball, hiking, leaders, clubs, soccer, 
touch football, speedball, and volleyball usually pre- 
dominate. The winter season introduces basketball, bad- 
minton, combative activities, skiing, and social dancing. 
It is often desirable to repeat some of these activities from 
season to season. Archery, for example, may be easily 
adapted to the indoor program providing the gymnasium 
is adequate as to length, 60 feet being the minimum 
recommended. During the spring program baseball, soft- 
ball, swimming, and tennis should be added to activities 
carried over from the fall and winter season. 

Provision for scheduling intramural games, club ac- 
tivities, and individual sports is an important phase 
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of organizational work. Also the method in organizing the 
groups comes in for much attention. This might be done 
by: (a) clubs, (b) homerooms, (c) classes, (d) color 
teams, (e) upper and lower classes, and (f) teams chosen 
by appointed captains. 

The duties of team captains and managers, and the 
assignments to members of the leaders club should be 
clearly outlined in advance of the program. Much care 
should be taken in the classification of teams, the extent 
of the program, clerical work, and general administrative 
details. The size of the group should be determined with 
the objectives of the program in mind. Desirable inter- 
ests and needs of the individual as well as the facilities 
and available supervision must be considered. 

The success of the program may be measured to some 
extent by the active participation of its members and 
the degree to which it contributes to the community life 
of every pupil. The afterschool program in physical edu- 
cation should be comprehensively planned and organized 
with adequate guiding principles if the best results are 
to be obtained. 


Phi Delta Pi Camp 


(Continued from Page 302) 


that is a most necessary health requirement. 

The food problem could hardly be called a problem 
insofar as the consumption of food was concerned. The 
combination of fresh mountain air, hiking, swimming, 
and various activities proved to make a nearly perfect 
appetizer. The diet consisted of a well balanced menu 
with as much variety as was possible when cooking for 
so many. It was surprising to see the quantities of veg- 
etables consumed in spite of their being considered dreads 
of a child’s diet. In addition to three full meals each day, 
mid-morning and mid-afternon lunches were served, and 
it may be said that no one missed the lunches. 

The active exercise was under trained supervision, 
curbed or encouraged as necessary in the light of each 
child’s medical history; so it was possible, for example, 
to substitute less strenuous games for children with a 
cardiac or tubercular background. Camp duties were also 
assigned according to groups, and these duties were varied 
each day so that even the chores of the camp became 
an exercise and a game in which there was great glory 
if one could but excel. 

Health instruction was given to the children indirectly. 
For example, the necessity of clean hands and face be- 
fore meals was made a game with inspection by the camp 
directors. Oral hygiene was encouraged with a donation 
of tooth brushes and dentrifices. Here the camp nurse 
met with a peculiar problem. The tooth paste was disap- 
pearing rapidly. It was discovered upon questioning that 
some of the children were eating it, but it was possible 
to impress upon them that this was not the correct use 
of tooth paste. Sun baths were encouraged with instruc- 
tions as to the precaution that must be taken. 

A check of the individual weight records showed at 
the end of the two-week season that among the forty 
children in camp, the average gain was approximately 
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“eminently practical’ — 
writes Dr. Charles H. McCloy, in his Foreword to 
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five pounds. No one lost weight; one child remained the 
same; the highest gain was eight pounds made by three 
children. It seemed incredible that so much could be 
done in such a short period. Not only had these children 
acquired more weight but their entire systems had reacted 
wonderfully to the two weeks of healthful living. 

With such a record of these fourteen days, the Phi 
Delta Pi Fraternity hopes to interest the American public 
in establishing more such camps and extending them over 
a longer period of time. They have had such faith in 
their work that they donated their time and money with- 
out question, and they have visions of the time when 
the nation will consider it a duty to place such camps 
at our children’s disposal. They have visions of what 
two months will do to a like group of children in similar 
conditions, and their visions extend beyond that to the 
ultimate outcome of a more healthful nation as a result 
of a more healthy childhood. 


Sinusitis and Ear Infections 


(Continued from Page 308) 


‘especially so as many of them are now saying that chlor- 
ine is definitely irritating to the nasal membranes. I 
quote also from Dr. Diehl in his book, Healthful Living: 
“Swimming and diving, in the opinion of most otologists, 
are not dangerous to the ears in individuals with intact 
eardrums provided certain precautions are taken. Diving 
feet first so that water forcibly enters the nose, improper 
exhaling with the head submerged, and vigorous blowing 
of the nose after emerging from the water may allow 
water to get into the sinuses or Eustachian tubes and 
may So irritate the nasal passages that an inflammation 
of the membranes lining these spaces results. Whenever 
one has even a semblance of a cold, one should refrain 
from diving and should keep the head out of water in 
swimming. Persons who have repeated ear infections, 
damaged eardrums, or mastoid operations should use 
special precautions to prevent water from reaching the 
middle ear.” The two things of interest here for us are: 
(1) feet first entries, and (2) improper exhaling. 


N diving, the diver should inhale before entry into the 

water, and not exhale at all until he is again on the 
surface of the water. This will avoid forcing collected 
water into the sinuses and Eustachian tubes, as stated 
above. Holding the breath throughout the time the diver 
is in “high pressure” depths maintains a more equal 
inner-outer pressure on the eardrums. Deep diving 
causes considerable outside pressure on the eardrums, 
forcing air out of the Eustachian tubes. When the diver 
comes to the surface this pressure is relieved, resulting 
in air being drawn back into the Eustachian tubes. If 
the breath is held until the diver is again on the surface 
of the water, less water enters the nasal passages, and 
therefore there is less danger of water entering the Eusta- 
chian tubes when air fills them again. This will cer- 
tainly lessen the danger of infection to the inner ear. 
Also it may in time be proven that a constant inner-outer 
pressure on the eardrums, as occurs when the breath is 
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held under the water, will cause less strain on the ear. 
drums because of less sudden distention by means of 
water pressure. 

In other words: With no exhalation while the diver js 
under water, the inner pressure necessary for exhalation 
through the nose, which might force some water and 
nasal secretions into the sinuses and Eustachian tubes, ig 
not present. Also, if the breath is held, the inner-outer 
pressure on the eardrum, while not even, at least remains 
constant so that there is less reverse distention of the ear. 
drums as would be the case if exhalation took place under 
the water. When the diver is again on the surface ready 
to exhale and does so through both his nose and mouth 
the sudden entering of more air into the Eustachian tubes 
by removal of outer water pressure does not cause the 
pulling in also of some water. Many divers have bee 
coached for years to do just this (no exhalation until oy 
the surface of the water) because many coaches feel jt 
keeps the diver from going too deep and causes him to rise 
sooner, all of which indirectly aids the performance of the 
dive. And for the reasons stated above this method wil 
also aid him physiologically. 

So, in conclusion, I am contending that the double 
exhalation in swimming and no exhalation in diving wil 
not only help to perfect the strokes and dives of the parti. 
cipants but will help safeguard these participants against 
sinus and ear infections. 


Physical Education Can Be Sold 


(Continued from Page 293) 
ing and afternoon under the direction and supervision of 
the grade teachers, and twice a week with the director, 
During inclement weather the lunch room was success- 
fully used as an additional physical education room and 
many recreational activities were presented there better 
than they could have been given in the gymnasium. 

A more homogeneous grouping in the high schoo 
classes was arranged by having each grade meet separ- 
ately, and to this end the physical education classes were 
scheduled first on each student’s program. The seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades met daily and a much more 
comprehensive program was developed, including pre- 
liminary and after-instruction testing, a greater variety of 
activities, and more chance for practice in fundamentals 
and actual play, with considerable health instruction 
given indirectly. 

During the preceding winter it had been obvious that 
the skating facilities of the town were insufficient and 
inadequately maintained. Through the cooperation of 
the municipal government, the electric company, the fire 
department, and several local organizations, the school 
undertook to flood the whole school playground. W.P.A. 
help was secured in addition to the school force and 
excellent ice was maintained for at least three months. 
During this time students were encouraged to secure 
skates, while the school provided some, and a large patt 
of all classes met for their physical education on ice. 
A new game called “Skateball” was originated, compris- 
ing many of the elements of basketball, touch football, 
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and hockey, with practically all danger eliminated, yet 
providing a fast and exciting game of unlimited oppor- 
tunity for team play, suitable for all from novice to 
expert. A warming house was constructed and the rink 
lighted. These facilities were open to the public without 
charge outside of school hours until 10:30 in the evening. 
Music was broadcast three nights a week by the school 
sound amplifier to add to the enjoyment of the skaters. 


and increased to some extent. Two additional rooms 
were provided during the noon hour, one for quiet games 
such as checkers, chess, and dominoes, and another for 
boxing and wrestling. Exhibitions of the physical educa- 
tion work between halves of school games, the posture 
program, the social dancing classes, the noon-hour and 
Saturday groups were continued, while a before and after- 
school recreation program and a more comprehensive pro- 
gram of intramurals, including recreational games, were 
introduced. During the noon hour alone in the course of 
the year there were 8,035 children-hours of participation 
in organized activities. 

A further outstanding development of the second year 
was the establishment of an advanced course in physical 
education for eleventh and twelfth graders, which received 
academic credit comparable to that received in any other 
academic course. Feeling that the great majority of high 
school students would not go on to college and so would 
miss much in physical education that would be of value 
in their lives, the director prepared and presented to the 
State Department of Education an outline of a course 
which was accepted for credit. This course covered, in 
part, a brief treatment of the history of physical educa- 
tion, its importance in modern life particularly from a 
biological standpoint, certain fundamentals of health and 
safety, some practical aspects of organizing and running 
sports, games, and athletics, together with supplementary 
laboratory periods. 

During the spring of the second year the school held 
its annual open house for parents and visitors. In the 
evening all were invited to witness a large demonstration 
of the physical education program in the school audi- 
torium. All children in the physical education classes 
took part in the demonstration which consisted of the 
work actually done during the year—no special time was 
taken for preparation other than one hour of rehearsal 
in which seating, sequence, and timing were rehearsed. 

Besides the school program the director took charge 
of the Boy Scouts of the town. A constructive program 
was established which produced an increase in number 
from fourteen to over thirty boys and a 92 per cent at- 
tendance of the troop at a two-weeks summer camp. 
Interest was centered not only in each boy’s individual 
development but also in the troop as a whole as an 
asset to and rendering assistance to the community. 

During this time interest was spreading to nearby 
communities. The school tumbling team had given an 
exhibition at the annual county fair, various groups had 
been called upon to give performances at different civic 
and church meetings, and the director had been asked 
to give talks concerning various phases of the work in 


A LL the features of the preceding year were retained 
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different localities as well as to assist in the 4-H club 
programs, social and church meetings, county playdays, 
and other affairs. As a result of this, and of the school 
program and demonstrations, the neighboring towns be- 
gan to take action. The director was requested by several 
communities to assist in starting different activities. One 
town copied the skating rink, another introduced adult 
classes, a third is thinking of reorganizing its entire pro- 
gram of physical education. 


HUS in the short space of two years the school has, 

through the addition of a full-time physical educator, 
got only vitalized its own program through increased, 
improved, and more interesting offerings, but also it has 
“sold” physical education to its students, the community 
at large, and the surrounding territory. During the pres- 
ent third year of the enlarged program, the work is being 
ably conducted and expanded by a new director. 


Physical Education of Cardiacs 


(Continued from Page 289) 
postural exercises graded according to their physical 
ability to do them. Poor posture strains the heart. 

Any exertion should stop at the onset of shortness of 
breath, cardiac distress, or fatigue greater that that ex- 
perienced by a normal child on similar exertion. Such 
exercises should not be repeated frequently. 

At least twelve hours in bed each night and a rest 
period in the prone position of one-half to one hour after 
each meal are desirable. 

I think you see from what has already been said that 
this plan, while having the same aims to accomplish for 
each child, must be capable of extreme adaptation to 
individual needs. Let me say again that the activity must 
suit the mental age of the child as well as the physical 
ability. I know of no rule by which this can be done. 
Such a task is possible only if everyone concerned is in- 
terested and understands. Even then it is a great responsi- 
bility. I shall make no attempt to name graded games 
suitable for these children. You no doubt know them all, 
and I do not. I do know, however, that it is pretty hard 
to play “Button! Button! Who has the Button?” alone. 


E have made progress on this project. Teachers are 

becoming interested and a few have had the op- 
portunity to deal with considerable numbers of these 
children. Here and there is a physician who has given the 
problem some consideration. 

There is still much to do. Many things are needed. 
First among these is better cooperation of the interested 
parties. 

There is an unlimited field for research into the prob- 
lems of activity as they relate to the heart, both normal 
and diseased. 

In spite of the hundreds of games known I still think 
there must be a dearth of interesting, worth-while, safe 
games, or boys would not all aspire to be football players. 

We need new forms of sport developing the finer skills. 

How can we meet these needs? To begin with, we must 
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formulate a new definition of the aims of physical edgy, 
tion. I leave the task to yousIt’s your job. 

We can get cooperation when we educate the interes 
parties. Parents, teachers, nurses, and doctors should Meet 
around the table to further their mutual understang., 
of the problems. Let us abandon the lectures for Serions 
free discussion. The parents can teach us just as much 
as we can teach them. 

Hundreds of skilled men and women interested in the 
heart are slowly adding to our knowledge. What Oppar. 
tunities still remain for some boy, perhaps a Cardige 
cripple, to further this advance are beyond our imaging. 
tion. 

We must look to you in the field of physical education 
for any modification of types of play. Can’t we g 
this undue glorification of the track man, the football 
player, and the oarsman? At least can’t we make it worth 
while to win the “cup” for perfect posture? 

Finally, it has occurred to me that while it may no 
be good educational theory, it is constitutional to respeg 
the rights of minorities. Why should the handicapped 
always be at the mercy of the healthy majority? It would 
be very wholesome for the majority on occasion to be 
required to play something at which the handicapped are 
proficient. What a boost it would give them to be abl 


to “lick the daylights” out of the football captain at 
marbles. 


A Health Appraisal Form 


(Continued from Page 300) 

less. She can tell without the use of scales whether a 
child looks markedly heavy or markedly thin, whether 
the posture is excellent or very poor, and whether the 
child’s teeth look clean or dirty. The judgments of these 
items by several teachers may not agree as consistently 
as one teacher’s judgment of the same child made from 
time to time, but an accumulated record made by a 
number of teachers would show a fairly accurate degree 
of change in that child’s condition. 


NY teacher with a reliable scale can keep a running 

weight and height record of each child. As growth is 
one indication of nutrition she may have a record which 
after a period of time indicates the need for an examina 
tion by a doctor. It may be that the cause of the lack 
of growth is concerned with the child’s daily regime or 
with a physical defect. His sleep time may be inade- 
quate or sleeping conditions poor, causing chronic 
fatigue; his food or food habits may be undesirable; he 
may be carrying too heavy a schedule of work or play, 
or both; he may have anxieties or disturbances which 
are emotionally upsetting and which in turn interfere 
with desirable health habits—any of these or a com- 
bination of them may cause an unsatisfactory growth 
record. This has been demonstrated many times. Cor- 
rect the hindering factors and the physical development 


becomes more satisfactory. Whatever the cause may be, | 


the teacher has as a result of her investigation tangible 
evidence that some condition affecting health should 
be changed or corrected. 
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It does not require medical training to observe whether 
or not a child has nervous mannerisms such as nail bit- 
ing, twitching, or stuttering which may lead to a more 
serious condition. These signs call for the advice of a 
specialist. 

Eyes, if they are seriously defective, are usually given 
attention, but if there are only slight indications of 
trouble—squint, slightly crossed eyes, frequent sties or 
inflamed lids— they may be overlooked. Careful obser- 
vation leading to correction may prevent future difficul- 
ties. It is easy for any teacher to learn to use a vision 
test card to determine whether or not a child seems 
far- or nearsighted so that he may be referred to an 
oculist for an examination if this test seems to indi- 
cate that need. 

Running ear, frequent earache, tense listening attitude, 
and inattention are all signs to be heeded. Medical ad- 
vice should be sought. If it is possible to use an audiom- 
eter to test the hearing of a class it is desirable. The 
test is made easily with a little training. If the audiom- 
eter is not available any teacher can train herself to 
give a whisper test or a watch ticking test which will help 
her to make her judgment as to the desirability of sug- 
gesting a special examination. 

Cavities in teeth are often noticeable with no particular 
inspection, and a report from parents or child of the 
frequency of dental care is often an indication of tooth 
condition. Dental care is a safeguard even for those 
with excellent teeth, and most teeth need frequent clean- 
ing by the dentist. 

A hoarse voice, throat cough, constant throat clearing, 
mouth breathing, or nasal discharge are all easy to de- 
tect and usually indicate nose and throat defect. Fre- 
quent colds, headaches, and other irregularities are indi- 
cations of health conditions needing investigation and are 
significant to the alert teacher. 

Her understanding and sympathy in her contacts 
with both parents and pupils will often make the trip 
to the family doctor or to the clinic or advice from the 
school doctor seem very desirable to the child and to his 
parents. 


ITH the items which may be judged by the 

teacher in mind, various forms were devised which 
were used by interested teachers in a Chicago school 
in which the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund was 
cooperating in a health education program. Certain 
items which were too uncertain or too time-consuming 
for them to appraise were omitted. Others, which they 
suggested as significant, were included. 

Samplings of children who had been appraised by 
teachers were rechecked by a doctor for agreement or 
wide differences of judgment between the teachers and 
the doctor. With many trials and changes in form and 
content the following record sheet was devised which 
was judged by the schools to be of value in centering 
the attention of the teachers on physical conditions of 
individual children as well as to single out the cases 


most in need of medical advice where that service was 
limited. 
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NEW JERSEY COLLEGE for WOMEN 


Four-year course leading to the B.S. de- 
gree. Summer session in playground 
theory and practice, campcraft, canoe- 
ing. Swimming pool, extensive playing 
fields, golf course, excellent library in 
Physical Education. 


For Information Address 
Director of Admissions, 
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If you teach dance 


It’s important for you to read 


DANCE MAGAZINE 


Complete monthly survey of the dance in all its phases. Impor- 
tant articles by outstanding writers. Regular contributions by 
Anatole Chujoy, Joseph Arnold Kaye, Paul Love, Thomas A. 
Riley. News. Reviews. Discussion. Thoroughly illustrated. 
Printed on coated paper. 


SINGLE COPY 25c 
$2.50 per year (12 issues). Special rate two years (24 issues) $4. 


Send for sample copy 


49 West 45th Street New York, N.Y. 
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‘ 


Certified teacher of Hygiene and Health Educa- 
tion; man, age 35, M.S. in Education, also grad- 
uate studies at T. C. Columbia and M. |. T., seeks 
appointment to teach or supervise effective pro- 
gram in Personal and Community Hygiene. Answer 
c/o this magazine, Box 500. 


SEND US YOUR BACK COPIES 
2 A for copies of the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND 


PuysiIcaL EDUCATION received in good con- 
dition. Numbers wanted: 
December, 1930, and December, 1931 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION for HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


311 Maynard Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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| New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


A Modern Philosophy of Physical Education. Agnes R. Way- 
man. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1938) 231 
pages, $2.25. 

“With Special Implications for Girls and Women and for the 
College Freshman Program” is the subtitle. Miss Wayman has 
placed the emphasis on the college level in philosophy, principles, 
standards, and policies. However, the principles may also be ap- 
plied to any other level and to both sexes. The first part of the 
text deals with the philosophy and principles, and the significance 
of social trends in America, as they have affected health and 
physical education. The second part deals with the practical im- 
plications and interpretations of philosophy and principles in a 
women’s college program. 


Teaching for Health. Marguerite M. Hussey. (New York: New 
York University Bookstore, 1938) 312 pages, $2.25. 


Dr. Hussey states “The purpose of this book is to give a 
general concept of the significance of good health or organismal 
efficiency for effective living and learning, and to suggest practical 
methods which carry out the general philosophy that health de- 
pends upon ways of living and is a means to ends or life pur- 
poses.” To carry out this purpose the material covered deals with 
factors influencing health, teaching for health, development of 
traits, methods and personnel in teaching for health, leadership 
organization of the activities program, conditioning process, study 
of the individual, home-school cooperation, technical teaching, 
suggested units, reinforcing and expanding ideas and _ ideals 
in tool subjects and satisfying activities, evolution of motivating 
devices, printed materials, with the measuring of results as the 
concluding section. The book is written so that it can be under- 
stood readily by classroom teachers, physical educators, and ad- 
ministrators. 


Safety through Education. G. W. Baumerman. (Wausau, Wis- 
consin: Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
1937) 109 pages, $.25. 


Taking for its slogan “It’s Smart to be Careful,” a course in 
safety has been prepared for all grades. Each unit is prepared 
according to approved lesson plans for units, specifically stating 
the objectives desired, and the activities and incidents which can 
bring out the desired objectives. For the teacher who is flounder- 
ing about for help, this manual will prove valuable. Illustrations 
and statistical graphs are completely descriptive. 


The New Y.M.C.A. Aquatic Program. Committee Report. 
Thomas K. Cureton, Jr., Chairman. (New York: Association 
Press, 1938) 104 pages, $1.00. 


In five chapters dealing with a survey, a historical develop- 
ment, the present status and trends, the philosophy, and a na- 
tional plan for organization and administration in aquatics for the 
Y.M.C.A., the committee has done a rather significant study for 
the Y.M.C.A. program. The sixth chapter deals with principles 
of construction and maintenance of pools. 


Physical Education in Germany. John Dambach. (Bureau of 
Publications, New York, Teachers College. Contributions to 
Education Series, No. 731, 1937) 116 pages, $1.60. 


“Tt is the purpose of this study to show how the more im- 
portant of the physical education systems of Germany developed 
in a social, political and economic soil, how they were dropped 
when conditions changed,” between 1807 and 1935. The informa- 
tion gathered in this “Contribution to Education” (No. 731), is 
based on interpretation and experience of the author in visits to 
Germany. Movements and systems are covered rather than men. 


How to Teach. Claude C. Crawford. (Los An 

\ geles: So 

ifornia School Book Depository, 1937), 511 pages, 
From the means of securing a position to grading of ee 
in class work is the scope of this textbook fo = 


in class teacher-traini 
Institutions. It also includes many helpful suggesti 

gestion: eachers 
in service 


Kaposia Spring Festival, Fern A. Pennington. i q 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1938) 45 
Bearing the subtitle “A Physical Education Outdoor Pageant.” 

this festival has been worked out as a part of the regular pro me 

The staging, costuming, directions ,and musical scores for al 

presentation are included. 
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